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PREFACE. 


Tue publisher, Mr. Thomas Whittaker, desired a year 
ago to issue a volume of short Lenten sermons for use 
at church and home. At the same time, as a tribute 
to their worth and of his respect, he wished to include 
in the volume sermons by some of the bishops and 
clergy with whom for many years he had been on terms 
of pleasant intercourse. But when the sermons asked 
for came in, it was found that the writers, like the true 
mother in the Scriptures, were not willing to divide the 
child. What could they say in ten or fifteen minutes? 
They must have ‘‘ample room and verge enough.’’ 
The Lent idea was eliminated, and the following prac- 
tical sermons, of the usual length, is the outcome. They 
are all, with one exception, elsewhere explained, by 
living men; they have all done duty in the pulpits 
of their authors. They are sermons written to be 
preached, not to be printed ; and it is hoped they will 
not be less, but the more, serviceable on that account, 
whether to the lay reader or to the household. They 
are not discussions of doctrine or dogma nor of eccle- 
siastical subjects; but they relate to the practical duties 
of life, and to the graces and virtues that should adorn 
Christian men and women. Doctrine isimportant, and 
so are questions touching the Church; but the best way 
to learn the doctrine of the Lord is to do His will. 

The sermons in the proper sense have not been 
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edited ; every writer has been allowed to utter his own 
thoughts in his own way. They represent the Church, 
and it was only right that they should be allowed to 
represent themselves. 

These sermons are only a selection from those which 
were kindly contributed to carry out the publisher’s 
purpose. It is hoped that they will meet with such 
cordial welcome as will justify not only a second but 
an annual volume of like character. The Church should 
be glad to hear from its living men, from a pulpit that 
treats of themes suited to our own day; such sermons 
are more likely to be effective than the learning of 
Barrows or the music of Jeremy Taylor of the golden 
tongue. 

But ‘‘ good wine needs no bush’? — bad wine should 
have none; and without further prelude we commend 
the reader to the feast, with the prayer that by God’s 
blessing it may bring him spiritual health and strength. 


GEORGE F. CUSHMAN. 


New York, Advent, 1887, 2 and 3 Bible House. 
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SERMONS. 


Christ the Sacrifice and Christ the CEremplar, 


THE Rr. Rey. Jonn Wioutams, D.D., LL.D., BisHor or 
CONNECTICUT AND PRESIDING BISHOP. 


“LET THIS MIND BE IN YOU WHICH WAS ALSO IN CHRIST JESUS.” 
—Phil. xi. 5. 

Curist the Sacrifice and Christ the Example: 
such are the two aspects in which Holy Scripture 
presents our Lord to us. ‘Bearing our sins in 
His own body on the tree,” and “leaving us an 
example that we should follow His steps:” so St. 
Peter states it, and herein he does but echo the 
teaching of Gospel and Epistle. 

Men try to separate these two great revelations 
of our Lord, and to hold one without also accept- 
ing the other; and in so doing they bring both to 
naught. Accepting the sacrifice, and rejecting the 
obligation of the example, they make “ Christ the 
minister of sin.” Accepting the example, and 
denying the efficacy of the sacrifice, they shut 
themselves off from that which alone makes it 
possible that they, “being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness.” Such an attempt can never 
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be safely made. Man cannot, without incurring 
a fearful risk, attempt to separate what God has 
joined together. In the present instance we can 
look at the sacrifice in faith, only when we re- 
member that the Lord died for us in order that 
we might live to Him. We can look at the 
example, the life in Him, with hope, only when 
we stand under the shadow of the cross. 

So standing now, and listening to the apostolic 
injunction, two questions occur to us: first, where 
and how are we to seek that mind of Christ to 
which ours is to be conformed ; and, secondly, in 
what way is this very general precept to be par- 
ticularized and made special to ourselves. 

It is almost startling to be told that the same 
mind is to be in us that was in our blessed Lord. 
And what makes it startling is the difficulty of 
making real to ourselves the great mystery of the 
Incarnation ; the union, in the one Person of the 
Eternal Son, of perfect Deity and perfect humanity, 
ever united, but never commingled. This diff- 
culty must have existed even from the day when 
the Lord lay an infant in His mother’s arms, or 
was known as the “ carpenter’s son.” 

Unbelief and heresy have attempted to make 
much of the fact, that, while the Jews seem to have 
understood our Lord as claiming for Himself Divin- 
ity, those who were nearest to His person, and in 
some sense shared His life, seem mostly to have 
thought and spoken of Him asaman. And the 
question is asked, almost with an air of triumph, 
who best know a man, who understand best what 
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he claims to be and is, his friends or his enemies? 
they who are daily with him and at his side, or 
they who see him only at rare intervals, and even 
then are continually taking “counsel how they 
may entangle him in his talk”? 

But surely the answer to this quibbling is not far 
to seek. It could not but have been difficult for 
those who constantly saw our Lord under such 
conditions of humanity as the disciples witnessed, 
to rise to the conception of His Godhead. The 
hunger and the thirst, the weariness of body and 
anguish of soul, the scorn and contempt poured on 
the almost outcast life, the death of suffering and 
ignominy, — all these brought home to them, as it 
is not brought home to us, the verity of His man- 
hood. Nor need we wonder that it was not till 
they heard Him say, “ All power is given unto Me 
in heaven and in earth;”’ not till they had received 
from Him the revelation of the Triune Name; not 
till they had seen Him “ ascend up where He was 
before ;” not, indeed, till the Holy Spirit had come 
to “guide them into all truth,” and to “teach 
them all things,” —that they fully comprehended 
how He with Whom they had lived on earth as 
man was, in very deed, “the true God, and eternal 
life.” 

With us the difficulty is precisely reversed. We 
see our Lord exalted “at the right hand of God, 
to be a Prince and a Saviour,”’ made “the Head 
of all principality and power,” and “glorified with 
the glory which He had with the Father, before 
the world was;” a High Priest, able, in the 
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power of His perpetual intercession, “ to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by Him;” 
and a King, giving “gifts unto men,’—and it 
seems hard to us to make real that true humanity 
in which “Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” Sometimes, it 
may be feared, we are so repelled by that human- 
itarian way of looking at our Lord, which speaks 
with patronizing admiration of His human life, and 
holds Him up as the ideal man, and nothing more, 
that we even approach the confines of that early 
form of error which attributed to Him a “ phantom 
body,”’ and denied the reality of His passion. 
This difficulty, and this consequent fear, lest in 
making too much of our Lord’s humanity we shall 
forget His Deity, have much to do with the ques- 
tion, where we are to seek that mind of Christ 
which is to be in us also. 

Then, again, the fact that so many are ready to 
accept the value, if not the obligation, of His 
example, while they deny the living power of His 
sacrifice once offered on the cross, works in the 
same direction. We fear to lose our hold on that 
bearing “of our sins in His own body on the tree,” 
on which our only hope of salvation must depend ; 
and in our dwelling upon that, if we do not quite 
forget, we do apprehend less vividly, that ‘ Christ 
suffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
should follow His steps.”” But the rule of God’s 
Word is, that both these wonderful truths must 
be held together; and even so one of the Easter- 
tide Collects tells us of the “ spiritual benefit” of 
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the Lord’s sacrifice, and the ‘moral benefit ” 
of His example, in the words, “ Almighty God, 
who hast given Thine only Son, to be unto us both 
a sacrifice for sin and also an ensample of godly 
life.” 

- It is, then, to the human life of our Lord that 
we must look — forgetting, meantime, neither 
the Godhead nor the sacrifice — for our example. 
This might, no doubt, have been stated at once, 
and proceeded with directly. But it has seemed 
worth while, in the beginning, to show how teach- 
ing on such a topic, so exalting and yet so hum- 
bling, should — if it is to be at all — be “according 
to the proportion of faith ;” that other great truths 
should neither be forgotten nor obscured; but that 
all should be harmonized and balanced to edifi- 
cation, and not to misleading. 

Just here arises another difficulty. Men say, 
You point us to the life of Christ for our example, 
and it bewilders us. We know not where to look. 
It is hard to see what points of contact there can 
be between these poor, imperfect lives of ours and 
His great, perfect life. If this counsel or com- 
mandment, touching the conformity of our minds 
to the mind of our Lord, is to be available for 
real use, and pass into practical operation, it 
must be made less general and more specific than 
its mere statement makes it. 

Happily the solution of this difficulty lies close 
at hand. The apostle solves it in the passage 
from which the text is taken; and His words carry 
us down to the very foundations of all Christian 
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character, life, and effort. Listen to them: “ Being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, 
and became obedient unto death.” Having risen 
in his wonderful survey of our Lord and His 
life to the glory of His eternal Godhead, St. 
Paul descends to the lowliness of His humanity 
and His human life. There, standing out with 
luminous distinctness, two things fix his eye and 
thoughts, — Christ’s humility and His obedience. 
Here we find, at last, the two great lines of 
Christ’s example which are to guide and direct all 
efforts “to follow the blessed steps of His most 
holy life.” 

Probably when we think of our Lord’s humilia- 
tion, we think of some one act or thing, or possibly 
of several. We remember the lowliness of His 
birth, the obscurity of His early years, the trials 
of His earthly ministry, the houseless, homeless 
loneliness of His wandering life, the humiliation 
of the judgment hall of Pilate, the measureless 
humiliation of the cross on Calvary. Do we also 
remember that there is a view of His humiliation 
wider and deeper than any one of these single acts, 
even that which consummates and crowns the 
whole, can give us? That wider and deeper 
view is reached when we remember that our Lord 
wrought out that plan for man’s redemption, which 
includes all these single acts, perfectly, and in its 
entireness: “ When He cometh into the world He 
saith, . . . Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God.” 
Not “when He had offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations, with strong crying and tears;” not when 
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He said, “My soul is exceeding sorrowful ‘even 
unto death ;” not when He cried, in the agony of 
His bloody sweat, “If it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me,’ — was there in His human soul a 
thought of any thing but such a fulfilment of this 
great plan and its purposes as might enable Him, 
in that prayer in which He consecrated ‘Himself 
to be the “one Sacrifice for sin forever,” to say, 
*T have finished the work which Thou gayest me 
to do.” 

Is there not here an example for us? Is there 
not here a step for us to follow in? Assuredly 
there is. The same God, who, in His infinite love 
and mercy, ordered the plan of our redemption, 
has also ordered for each one of us a plan for our 
individual salvation. We do follow, —subduing 
as is the thought,—we do follow in the steps 
of our dear Lord, when, humbling our own self- 
will, our self-wisdom, our own self-sufficiency, we 
take that plan, and, working under it and living 
in it, run the race and fight the battle of the 
Christian life. - 

Alas, how many, challenging to themselves 
meanwhile the Christian name, refuse this hu- 
miliation, if, indeed, it can be called humiliation ! 
What they choose to take up in this plan of God 
for their salvation, that they adopt, and all else 
they pass by. Because they cannot “see the use,” 
—go runs the phrase to-day — of one or another of 
the Divine requirements, they refuse to recognize 
them. Because it seems to them that some other 
way would answer the purpose just as well, they 
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adopt that way. They cannot, they say, humble 
themselves so far as to consent to live under and 
by a plan which they had no share in making, and 
have no liberty to change; and all the while they 
are humbling themselves, so far as their physical 
lives are concerned, to live under and by a rule 
in the ordering of which they had no part, and in 
which no change can be made by them except they 
incur penalties which they are powerless to avert. 
Day by day they breathe the living air, day by day 
they feel their pulse-beats, day by day they take 
their food and rest, and so, day by day, they live 
by a rule which the Creator has laid down for 
their bodily life; and then, when the same God 
lays down a plan for their spiritual life, for the 
working out of their salvation, they refuse to fol- 
low it; they decline the humiliation which they say 
the following it demands, even while they see no 
humiliation in the precisely parallel case of the life 
of their bodies! Why is it, brethren, that men so 
continually stultify themselves when they have to 
do with the well-being of their souls, and stultify 
themselves in a way that they never do when they 
are dealing with their mortal bodies ? 

Then as to our Lord’s obedience. When we 
trace that out, from the cradle to the cross, from 
the first infant wail that rose from His lips to that 
last awful cry with which He breathed out His 
life, what strikes us in it most? Surely, its com- 
pleteness. It stands out before us —the obedience 
of Him on Whose humanity the Spirit was poured 
without measure — like a flawless crystal, without 
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break or blemish. ‘Made of a woman,” He was 
obedient to the conditions that surround humanity ; 
“ Made under the law,” He was “ circumcised and 
obedient to the law for man;” “though He was a 
Son, yet learned He obedience by the things which 
He suffered;” and so it was all through, His 
obedience was absolute and perfect. 

In like manner, entire obedience must be our 
rule if we are to have in us the mind of Christ. 
Not that this poor weak humanity of ours can 
ever reach the divine completeness of His example; 
Not that we can ever, in this life of our probation, 
reach a point where we can say, “ We have no 
sin:” but, simply, that we are to take God’s law 
in its entireness as our rule, and not to “pick 
and choose” what we will obey and what we will 
not. 

But, let me ask you, is not this last the very 
thing that so many of us are doing now? Nay; 
is it not what many —alas, how many! —are 
claiming the right todo? Men cut God’s law in 
pieces to suit their own whims and fancies, and 
take for themselves such parts as please them. 
Some separate moral laws and positive ordinances, 
not merely in thought, but also in obligation. 
One admits the binding force of moral law, but 
rejects in scorn the ordinances of the Christian 
covenant. Another raises no special objection 
to the Christian ordinances, but gives himself 
large latitude and a wide margin in his moral 
obligations, whether to his neighbor or himself. 
This wretched parody, or whatever it is to be 
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named, is called obedience! Be not deceived. 
It is no obedience at all. ‘* Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and yet offend in one point,” — that 
is, whosoever, of set purpose and persistently, 
keeps out of his habitual life any one command 
of God, — such an one “is guilty of all.” 

We see, then, I think, how we may have in us 
the same mind that was in our Lord, in the two 
great, all-embracing points of humility and obedi- 
ence. What portions, even the minutest, of 
the full and well-rounded Christian life do these 
not cover? What duty to God, to man, or to 
ourselves, do they not comprise? Faith, hope, 
charity, all meet in them. They bring us alike to 
the cross on earth, and to “the holiest” in the 
heavens. They make us in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, working in us the resurrection life of 
the indwelling Lord, to be, in very deed, “the 
temples of God,” and to have, even here on earth, 
*‘our conversation in heaven.” 


Alone with Fesus. 


Tue Rr. Rey. Toomas M. CrarK, D.D., LL.D., BisHop 
or RHODE ISLAND. 


“ AND SUDDENLY WHEN THEY HAD LOOKED ROUND ABOUT, THEY SAW 
= oo ANY MORE, SAVE JESUS ONLY WITH THEMSELVES.” — St. Mark 

THERE are times when it is a great comfort and 
help to be alone with Christ. There are secrets 
which we can tell to no other being but Him. 
There is a needed relief that can be found in none 
. but Him. There is a strength which comes only 
from Him. None but He can lift up our droop- 
ing head, and give us the assurance of pardon. 
None but He can pour the oil of healing into our 
wounded souls. None but He can relieve our 
weakness, and strengthen us for the contest that 
we must endure, if we would hope to enter into 
life. 

It is a blessed thing to feel that He is always 
accessible. We need not go far to find the Saviour. 
He is at our right hand whenever we want Him, 
and hears and answers our faintest call for help. 
Sometimes it is very hard to believe this. He 
seems to be far away. We cry out of the dark- 
ness, and no answer comes. [If so, all that we 
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can do is to fall back upon His sure and certain 
promise, “ Him that cometh unto Me, I will in 
no wise cast out.” 

The disposition to go to Him is in itself a sign 
of renewal. No one would desire to be alone with 
Christ if he were conscious of cherishing any sin. 
No one who is indifferent as to his spiritual con- 
dition would care for the company of Christ. 
No one who did not feel the need of a Saviour 
would be inclined to go to Him. ° Jesus once said, 
“No man can come unto Me unless the Father 
which hath sent Me, draw him.” The desire to 
find Christ, and commune with Him, is an impulse 
that comes from God. 

Although we would not care to be alone with 
Christ if we were conscious that we were cherish- 
ing any sin, the sense of an ill-desert need not 
keep us away. It is this which draws us to Him, 
—“ They that are whole need not a physician ; 
but they that are sick,’’— it is this which makes 
us feel our need of Him; and the more deeply 
we are convinced of sin, the more aggravated our 
transgressions, the greater is our need. When He 
was upon earth, the self-righteous— those who 
were confident of their own goodness — kept 
away from Him; while they who knew that their 
souls were crimsoned with sin came to Him for 
help, and were never sent away unrelieved. Do 
not keep aloof from Christ because you think that 
you are unworthy to enter His presence. It is 
your unworthiness that gives you the strongest 
claim, for He came to seek and to save the lost. 
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The man never yet lived whose offence was of so 
' deep a dye that it could not be washed away in 
the blood of Christ. He is able and willing to 
save to the uttermost all that come unto God by. 
Hin. 

Neither need we be kept away from Christ be- 
cause of the weakness of our faith. The smallest 
amount of faith, if it is genuine and true and 
heartfelt, will be accepted. The man who cried 
with tears, ‘* Lord, help my unbelief!” was a sin- 
cere, if he was not a strong, believer; and his faith, 
uncertain as it was, brought him the blessing. To 
be in the presence of Christ will strengthen our 
faith ; and the nearer we get to Him, the stronger 
it will be. 

We are, moreover, sure to find the rest that we 
need, if we go to Himin the right spirit. Possibly 
it may not come to us all at once; the blessing may 
be delayed for the trial of our faith. In this case 
we are “to wait upon the Lord” until He sees fit to 
renew our strength. We may have kept Christ 
waiting for a long time before we were willing to 
open the door of our souls and let Him in, and we 
must not be impatient if He keeps us waiting for 
a while. Be assured of this, — He means to save 
you at the last; and let Him delay the gift of His 
comforting grace as long as He will, do not turn 
away from Him, for “there is salvation in no 
other.” 

I began by saying that there are times when it 
is a great comfort and help to be alone with Christ. 
There is no other being who can thoroughly un- 
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derstand our case, and we might not care to con- 
fide it in all its fulness to any but Christ. Per- 
haps no one else would entirely sympathize with 
us, if the whole story were told; and it is because 
Jesus knows, in His own personal experience, every 
conceivable form of trial to which man is sub- 
jected, that we can go to Him so confidently and 
freely with the burden of our lives. We are sure 
that He never did refuse the confidence of any 
one who knelt before Him with a broken and con- 
trite spirit and asked relief. No man ever went to 
Him in an honest and earnest temper with any 
perplexity or doubt, and was sent away unrelieved. 
No tempted soul ever bowed before Him in agony 
and tears and did not find succor. 

There is never an hour, when, if we wish to do 
so, we cannot find Him alone. One aspiration of 
the soul, one sigh of the heart, one earnest breath- 
ing of a contrite spirit, will bring Him to your 
side. It may require more faith than you now have 
to believe this, for many long years have passed 
when you never cared to be alone with Christ; 
perhaps you even shrank from His presence and 
preferred to find your comfort in some other source ; 
and now that you are driven back to Christ, be- 
cause every other refuge has failed, it seems to be 
hardly possible that He should be so patient and 
forbearing, so full of grace and love, as to admit 
you at once into His private audience-chamber, and 
encourage you to tell Him all that it is in your 
soul to say, holding nothing back, concealing noth- 
ing, no matter how dark the tale may be; and 
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eo 
yet He is ready to receive you. We have a High 
' Priest Who is touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities ; an Advocate with the Father, most gen- 
erous, and noble, and long-suffering ; a Redeemer, 
the merits of Whose sacrifice are infinite ; a Saviour 
Who loves us most tenderly and compassionately ; 
One Who has told us to come to Him, just as we 
are, with all our sins and all our fears, and He has 
pledged His word to save us. Oh, the wonders of 
His love! Lord, give me faith to apprehend it; 
faith to accept it; faith to cling to it; faith to 
live by it, and to die, resting in that love! 

The influence exerted upon ourselves by this 
close and intimate communion with Jesus must be 
gradually to transform us into Hisimage. There is 
nothing to be desired so much as this. To become 
like Christ, pure and holy as He is, patient and 
loving and self-denying as He was, to be always 
ready to do the Father’s will,— this would be to 
find our heaven here below. Why do we not 
strive more earnestly after this? Why are we 
content with such low and meagre attainments in 
grace? It is because we look so little to Christ; 
because we are satisfied with some lower standard 
of life than His. If we would pass a portion of ” 
every day alone with Him; if, before committing 
ourselves to any course of action we would always 
ask, “What will Christ say to this?’ — how 
many things would be left undone which we now 
do, and how many good things would be done 
which are now left undone! 

It is possible that, in the providence of God, 
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you may be cut off from all other companion- 
ship but Christ; and if you cannot go to Him, you 
must be left absolutely alone. Old age has come, 
and one by one those who started with you in 
the race of life have dropped away until there are 
none left. If, then, you can find the solace that 
you need in Jesus, if the dreariness of your soli- 
tude is relieved by His presence, the void is more 
than filled ; for we are never less alone, than when 
we are alone with Him. But should you not be 
able, in this lonely hour, to turn to Jesus? If He is 
a stranger to you, and you feel that you must be a 
stranger to Him, what will you do? whither will 
you turn? The memories of the past cannot satisfy 
you, and the prospect of the future cannot bring 
peace to your soul, unless you can rest in Christ. 
Come to Him even now ; it is not too late to find Him. 
Ten thousand times better if you had sought Him 
earlier in life, and consecrated all your days to His 
service. Let every young man and woman remem- 
ber this, and not wait until their sun is just going 
down before they make their peace with God. The 
past may be pardoned, but it cannot be forgotten ; 
and opportunities of usefulness once lost can 
never be restored. I wish that there were words 
at my command that would burn this in upon 
your souls, and lead you this very hour to conse- 
crate yourselves to God. Jesus is waiting here, 
ready to bless you all if you are willing to receive 
the blessing. Yes, one and all, young and old, 
if you will only lay yourselves down at His feet, 
and give your hearts to Him. The time will come, 
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sooner or later, the time will come, when you 
will wish that you had done it, and done it to-day. 
No matter what you may be called to sacrifice, 
remember what Jesus sacrificed for you. At this 
moment He is standing by your side, waiting to 
receive you. Are you willing to go back to the 
world and leave Him behind? 


Whe Sickle. 


Tur Rey. Wituiam R. Huntineron, D.D., RECTOR OF GRACE 
CuurcH, New YORE. 


BUT WHEN THE FRUIT IS BROUGHT FORTH, IMMEDIATELY HH PUTTETH 
IN THE SICKLE, BECAUSE THE HARVEST IS comE.— St. Mark iv. 29. 


THERE is a striking contrast between the uses 
to which the natural world is put in the Old Tes- 
tament and in the New. 

Nature, in the Prophets and in the Psalms, 
works upon our feelings ; in the Gospels, upon our 
minds. 

In the one case we are filled with reverential 
admiration ; in the other we have a sense of having 
been instructed, taught. 

David and Isaiah show us with marvellous viv- 
idness the scenery of earth, — the hills skirt the 
horizon, the clouds float across the sky of Psalm 
and prophecy; but with Christ it is far different. 

He offers us almost nothing in the way of picto- 
rial effect. Instead of this He takes us with Him 
into the interior of the fabric, and shows us how 
it looks as seen from within ; for without a parable 
spake He not unto them, and parables are explana- 
tions, — they teach. The Old Testament gives us 
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the poetry of Nature; the New points us to the 
science or understanding of it; and how much that 
means, let those consider well who are trembling 
for fear the New Testament may be taken away 
from them by modern thought. Any one can test 
the accuracy of what I am saying, by asking himself 
to which part of the Bible it would at once occur 
to him to turn, if he were searching for a passage 
fitted to impress the imagination with a sense of 
the beauty or the grandeur of the external world. 

Certainly he would look in vain in the New 
Testament for any thing that could compare for 
such a purpose with, let us say, the Book of Job, 
or the latter portion of the Psalter; while, on the 
other hand, if he were bent on finding some spirit- 
ual interpretation of the sights and sounds which 
encompass us, his very first resort would be the 
words of Christ. How wonderfully suggestive, 
for instance, this short parable of the seed growing 
secretly. We seem to see in it the whole philos- 
ophy of human history ; or, if you prefer, the whole 
meaning of one single life compressed in a few 
sentences. “So is the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground; and should 
sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed should 
spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. For the 
earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, immedi- 
ately he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest 
is come.” 

Taking these words for a centre, we might run 
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out upon a hundred lines of inquiry, each different 
from the other, and all of them instructive; but I 
propose that we confine ourselves to only one of 
them. I put before you a single topic, — the place 
and purpose of the sickle. ‘“ When the fruit is 
brought forth, immediatély he putteth in the 
sickle, because the harvest is come.” The notice- 
able thing about the sickle is, that it is an 
instrument which bears down on Nature from 
without. This means a very great deal. The 
ripening of the harvest is Nature’s work; but 
the gathering of the harvest is something with 
which Nature has nothing to do, which would be 
left undone were Nature all. Harvesting means 
intervention from without. You have seen a field 
of grain prostrate from the effect of a violent 
storm that has passed over it, beating down the 
stalks until they had no strength to rise up again; 
and then, too, you have seen a field where the grain 
also was prostrate, but this time because the reap- 
ers have passed through. The two sights have 
much in common, but the difference between them 
is obvious. In the one instance, we have two 
powers of Nature warring blindly against each 
other, —the strength that is in the wind contend- 
ing with the strength that is in the grain, and 
conquering it; in the other case we have distinct 
interference from without. A being endowed with 
will and purpose has come upon the scene, and with 
a tool Nature never fashioned, nor could fashion, 
skilful as she is, he has, for his own use and for his 
own advantage, gathered the harvest. 
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Here, then, is a point worth thinking of at a 
time when so many are trying to persuade us that 
Nature is all, and that there is no power else. We 
know the Siren song by heart, “ Quell thy fears, 
O man ; and bury thy hopes!” So runs the hymn 
of this Nature, ‘“‘ Worshippers of to-day, ¢ Quell thy 
fears, and bury thy hopes.’ There is nothing 
greatly to dread, nor any thing greatly to desire. 
Our little lives run their space and are over. We 
can neither quicken the movement nor retard it. 
Let things haye their course, and be you content. 
Bereft of anticipation, comfort yourself with the 
thought that you are also freed from dread. Na- 
ture is all. The thing that has been, is the thing 
which shall be. Helpless, resign yourself to your 
helplessness, and learn neither to murmur nor to 
exalt.” But how sharply the sickle cuts the thread 
of such unfeeling discourse as this! 

If man can bear down upon a harvest-field, hav- 
ing in his hand that which enables him to gather 
and to carry away for useful purpose, for food and 
nourishment, the ripened grain, may we not be- 
lieve, and reasonably believe, that there is One 
who, in like manner, can, at His own pleasure, 
come into human life, enter the field where souls 
are ripening, and for the general good of all put 
in the sickle? For observe this noticeable fact, 
that the end for which the earthly husbandman 
toils is, after all, the harvest; that and nothing 
else. You and I go by the field of standing grain 
in early summer, we praise the beauty of it, we 

love to watch the ripple running over the surface 
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when a breeze springs up, we note the cloud- 
shadows also as they pass and pass again, and we 
say to one another that no sight in all the world is 
fairer to look upon than this. But did the owner 
of the field, think you, plant the field for this? He 
may be a man who appreciates all this beauty quite 
as keenly as you or I; it may be that it is a daily 
delight to him simply to let his eye wander over the 
field; but, I say, did he plant it for that purpose ? 
Had his sense of what is beautiful any thing to do 
with his deciding to be at all the trouble and ex- 
pense which the ploughing and the sowing in their 
day cost him? Of course not. From the moment 
that he first broke ground his one thought has 
been for the harvest, the gathered crop. That is 
the far off end which justifies the doubtful begin- 
ning; that is the reward which finally is to recom- 
pense the toil. They who sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. Is there no comfort here for those 
who complain bitterly that the beauty, the charm, 
the attractiveness, have all gone out of life? How 
dare we, with this constantly recurring miracle 
of the harvest before our eyes, with this perpetual 
parable of growth open to our study, — how dare 
Wwe assume so easily, so lightly take it for granted, 
that life is worthless, nay meaningless, because the 
beauty, the charm, the attractiveness, are fled. 
Who that had a right to speak upon a point so 
grave, ever promised that these things should 
endure? ‘They are but as the ripple and the clouc 
shadow. Not for them were our lives planted here; 
not for their sakes was the ploughshare driven; 
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not that passers-by and lookers-on might say, 
“How fair!” not for this the sweat and toil. 
No, only for the harvest; for what is that He 
saith ? “ When the fruit is brought forth, immedi- 
ately he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest 
is come.” 

The grand controlling thought that lies at the 
very heart of the religion of Christ is this: that at 
great cost it has been made possible for man to 
enter into life eternal. We speak of the Saviour’s 
“precious” death. We intercede with him by his 
agony and “bloody sweat.” Sacrifice is enthroned 
at the centre of the gospel, and not simply our 
sacrifice of ourselves, but God’s costly sacrifice for 
us. This is what answers in the world of spir- 
itual growth and culture to all the toil that in 
the world natural must come between the put- 
ting in of the ploughshare and the putting in 
of the sickle. Your Father is the husbandman, 
and the purpose of His ceaseless labor is not 
to make your life a beautiful thing to look upon 
during the time that you are living it; His main 
purpose is to make you at the last, in the end, 
finally, the man, the woman, He would have you 
be. Oh, how many of our perplexities would 
unravel themselves, how many of our complaints 
against the strange orderings of God’s providence 
would die away into voluntary silence, if only 
we could once reconcile ourselves to the fact, 
which is the fact, that the main purpose of our 
life is not that we should be made happy, that 

we should have all things about us just as we 
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could wish! No, that is not God’s purpose at all 
in taking all the pains with us He does. 

What He is looking forward to is the harvest; 
for that He is patient with us, for that He labors 
over us, for that He works and waits, — the ripened 
grain. ' 

The maturing of the soul, how little we think 
of the importance of that; and yet it is that, 
and that only, if we did but know it, that can 
make life worth the living. For is it not with 
character as with this seed of the parable; is it 
not first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear? But as with the growing crop 
so with the slowly forming character: there must 
be looked for, while the process is going on, all 
sorts of weather; there must be the alternating 
influence of night and day, dryness and moisture, 
heat and cold. Are we to think it strange of God, 
unreasonable, cruel, if in the shaping of a soul He 
uses methods manifold ; turns to His purpose such 
stern instruments as grief, pain, loss, disaster, as 
well as the soft breezes and genial sunshine of 
prosperity? Are we to call this unintelligible treat- 
ment, seeing all the while, as we do, what infinite 
pains He is taking in order that He may bring to 
ripeness one little kernel of wheat? There are not 
two Gods at work, one in the fields and the other 
in the soul. It is one and the same God Who toils 
both over the earthly planting and over the heay- 
enly. If in the one case He has so ordered things 
that the beauty of the standing grain shall all 
along, from first to last, be held a secondary con- 
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sideration, and the ripening of the grain the main 
point, we must expect that in the other case there 
will be a corresponding subordination of what is 
outwardly fair to what is permanently precious, a 
putting of holiness above happiness, a performing 
of high character to low success. 

Another thought suggested by the text is, that 
God is a far better judge than we of times and sea- 
sons. It is the owner of the field who decides 
when he will reap it; not the neighbors, not the 
passers-by, but the man whose field it is. Shall 
we concede any less liberty than this to Him unto 
whom all souls belong? 

We talk of untimely deaths, of careers abruptly 
closed, of inopportune conclusions, and premature 
ends. But what insufficient critics we are at the 
best! How little we really know about what is 
early or what is late; what is seasonable or un- 
seasonable! God is the only sufficient judge of 
maturity, the only unerring discerner of the ful- 
ness of time. Sudden His action often looks to be, 
if by “sudden ” we mean quick, decisive ; but un- 
premeditated it never is. Immediately he putteth 
in the sickle, but not hastily; the promptness has 
nothing ill considered about it; He acts because 
the hour has struck for action. It is time to gather 
in the harvest. 

Thus far I have been unfolding the thought of 
the text wholly and only along the line of God’s 
intention and purpose with respect to us, His crea- 
tures; but there is no reason why we should not 
look at the subject from the other side, and try to 
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take the measure of our own duty. What is our 
state of readiness for the sickle and its work? __ 

For reasons which I have just pointed out, we 
cannot judge for others what is for them early or 
late, mature or immature; but ourselves we can 
judge, and we have it in our power to estimate our 
own condition of preparedness, and we are bound 
to do so. How are we living out these lives of 
ours? With what ambitions, what purposes, what 
desires, are we filling them up? What have we 
most at heart? Where lies our treasure? To 
which side leans the will? These are timely ques- 
tions for the beginning of autumn. Too sombre, 
do you say ? too serious? But we must be seri- 
ous at some time in our lives, and when or where 
do you fancy that it would seem more fitting to be 
serious than here and now? We cannot always 
be taking the light and airy view of life and life’s 
interests. None weary us so much as those who 
are forever in the jesting mood. So, then, I ask 
you in all earnestness about this life of yours. 
What are you making of it? what are you propos- 
ing to make of it if God should, of his merciful 
goodness, spare you for months or for years to 
come? The secret of the really prosperous life is 
usefulness. Are you planning to be helpful, or 
are you only planning to be happy? Are you 
making it your aim and effort to be serviceable to 
others, or is your whole endeavor to discover in 
what way and by what means others can most 
effectively be made of service to you? We know 
not, you and I, when the sickle is to touch us and 
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our lives with its discerning edge; but this we do 
know, that upon the answer we give to these 
questions and questions like these, it depends 
whether the reaper’s approach means good or ill, 
whether the harvest-day is to bring joy or grief. 

But not only as individuals ought we to receive 
and to lay to heart the natural warning of the sea- 
son; we are bound as a Church, as an associated 
company of believers, to have a purpose, a plan, a 
meaning in this life we live. The Church that 
drags along from year to year with no definite 
aim, no high ideal, no ambition above that of col- 
lecting its rents, can scarcely, in the best sense, 
be said to live at all. It is as blameworthy of a 
Church not to be helpful as it is of you or me 
in our separate lives. Indeed, we must remem- 
ber that this parable which we have been turning 
to personal account today, interpreting as appli- 
cable to individuals, was really, in the first instance, 
spoken of society at large, and that the harvest 
of which it speaks is the end, not of this or that 
person’s life, but of the age in which we live ; 
an age to which the Lord of ages may put the 
sickle sooner than we think. But be that as it 
may, be the end of the world far or near, for us 
the lesson of autumn, its sights and sounds, is the 
same, —it is the lesson of readiness. “Be ye also 
ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of man cometh.” 


Whe Demptation of Christ. 


Tur Riaut Rev. R. H. Witmer, D.D., LL.D., BisHor or 
ALABAMA, 


‘““THEN WAS JESUS LED UP OF THE SPIRIT INTO THE WILDERNESS TO 
BE TEMPTED OF THE DeEvIL.” — St. Matt. iv. 1. 


THE history of our Lord’s temptation has a 
meaning for His Church. What is that meaning? 

Observe, first, the time in our Lord’s history at 
which it took place. It was immediately after His 
baptism, when He had seen “the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon Him: 
and lo a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Such was the heavenly recognition of Christ, 
and of His eternal Sonship; the proclamation 
from heaven to earth of the mission and nature of 
Christ ; for Him did God the Father seal. 

“Then,” immediately after His baptism, and 
just before entering upon His public ministry, 
“was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, 
to be tempted of the Devil.” Let us try to take 
in something of the deep meaning of the fact here 
recorded. 

Once before, in the garden of Eden, there 
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had been created a man upright in the Divine im- 
age, and him the enemy of man had tempted, and 
tempted to his ruin. But there had been given 
to this fallen man a promise that “the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head.” Here, 
at last, after an interval of five thousand years, 
was the promised Seed ; and here, too, was the old 
tempter, the Devil. Often he had bruised the heel 
of the woman’s seed; in all those years he had 
never once failed; but never, as yet, had one of 
her seed bruised his head. But the time and the 
Man had come; the second Adam. “He was led 
up to be tempted.” He had come to destroy the 
works of the Devil, and He must be led up to give 
him battle. Strange that men should ever think 
to overcome an enemy save by encountering him ; 
to win a victory by shrinking back from the con- 
flict. When men cower and shrink from the 
warfare of life, when they desert their posts, and 
fly to the cloister or the wood, they do not com- 
prehend that the crown is for him that “endureth 
temptation.” We pray, indeed, not to be led into 
temptation. Our Lord Himself teaches us thus 
to pray. But this means, not that we shall escape 
temptation, but that we may have grace to endure 
it. Temptation means trial. How shall we know 
what is in a man, and bring out what is in a man, 
save by trial,—temptation? God did thus tempt 
Abraham, and his faith was found unto praise and 
honor. Thus, also, was Job tempted, and Simon, 
and multitudes of the faithful ; not, indeed, as Satan 
willed, but as God willed; for He never suffers His 
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faithful ones “to be tempted above what they are 
able to bear.” Man would miss a portion of his 
blessedness if he failed of an opportunity to endure 
temptation. He can be made perfect only through 
suffering. 

But now this Man—the Son of man—shall 
He not be tempted? How can He conquer with- 
out encountering? Hence He was led up — 
“led up of the Spirit.” He was Heaven’s champion 
to do this battle. The Spirit leads Him to the 
conflict. This was a battle in which God Himself 
stood sponsor. We pray for this sponsorship when 
we say “ Lead us not into temptation.” 

All this took place immediately after His bap- 
tism and recognition from Heaven. How full of 
meaning this is to us, and how singularly repro- 
duced in man’s daily experience. When one has 
begun to do the works of God, and has witnessed 
a good confession; when the Spirit of God de- 
scends upon him, and bears witness with his spirit 
that he is the child of God; when the heavens are 
opened, and gentle influences come down like 
doves and settle upon him, and the Father thus 
seals His work, and proclaims, “this is my child,” 
and the child can look up and say, “ Abba, Father ;” 
what a heavenly moment is this — the hour of con- 
scious recognition and assurance. These are the 
times when the heavens are opened, when sweet 
messages ascend and descend; and then, perhaps, 
the next moment all may change; the soul is led 
up to be tempted; some fiery dart is hurled; 
some smouldering lust bursts into flame ; and the 
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soul lies gasping, under some fierce temptation, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

It would seem as if this history of our Lord’s 
temptation were the history of man’s heart, — the 
panorama of human life projected in this picture 
of the temptation in the wilderness. The incite- 
ments to appetite through unbelief, to presump- 
tion through perverted faith, to worldliness through 
the illusions of sense, are all here portrayed. As 
the scene passes before the eye, let us read its first 
lesson, — “ My son, if thou come to serve the Lord, 
prepare thy soul for temptation.” 

Observe, again, that, whilst the temptation took 
place after our Lord’s baptism and recognition, it 
did not take place until He had been prepared for 
it by extraordinary fasting and prayer, and in the 
wilderness. It was of His own experience that 
eur Lord taught His disciples, ‘“‘ When thou pray- 
est, enter into thy closet; and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret.” 
The Devil can tempt man everywhere, but that 
man can only hope to triumph over the Devil who 
meets him in solitude, led up of the Spirit. There 
are voices so soft and low that they cannot be 
heard by the heart until it is alone. There are 
grapples with besetting sins which demand the 
soul’s collected powers. There are conflicts with 
master lusts, which must be fought between God 
and the soul alone. Retirement, abstinence, med- 
itation, self-examination, discipline of body, soul, 
and spirit, we all need it. We of the ministry 
need it, to bring our bodies into subjection, lest 
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while we preach to others, we ourselves should be 
castaways. He who neglects this discipline incurs 
an inevitable loss. I have no meter wherewith to 
measure it. But every one has appetites which 
lead him to excess; and every lawless appetite is a 
traitor within, that gives place to the enemy with- 
out. Let a man feed without restraint and drink 
without restraint, let him plunge either into the 
business or pleasures of life without the fervor of 
spirit which must ever sanctify diligence in busi- 
ness, and he to that extent has lost self-control, 
and gives place to the Devil. 

There is a degree of religious power, and there 
is a victory over besetting sins, which can come 
forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting. For 
every duty in life there must be a time. For 
extraordinary duties there must be extraordinary 
times. The season of Lent is the Church’s time 
for extraordinary discipline and devotion. 

If any of her children are ever lost by being 
swallowed up of any lust, —of the flesh, or of the 
eye, or of the pride of life, —it will not be for 
want of teaching, or opportunity of salvation. 
The Lenten season calls for the deep ploughing 
for the harvest. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the tempta- 
tions, as they were severally presented. 


THE FIRST TEMPTATION. 


“He was afterwards an hungered.” It is when 
any appetite is excited, that the tempter comes. 
He can only tempt man through the openings of 
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his appetites. These are the avenues through 
which he enters the enclosures of the heart. 
Guard well thy heart, then, when any desire waxes 
strong, for there is an enemy without that will 
enter through that open door. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that every man is susceptible to 
every temptation. There must be lust to conceive, 
before it can bring forth sin, or afford temptation 
to sin. There was no sin in hungering, —and the 
appetites are not in themselves sinful; only so 
when indulged inordinately, or in forbidden ways, 
—no sin, I say, in hungering, but a temptation to 
feed on unlawful things. Herein is man’s great 
danger, that he will be “drawn away of his 
own lust, and enticed.” Now, mark the temp- 
tation which was addressed to excited hunger. 
“Tf thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread.” 

To understand the force and significance of this 
temptation, several points must be observed. Mark, 
first, the deep malice of the insinuation, — “ If Thou 
be the Son of God.” He had just been declared 
the Son of God, and that, too, by a voice from 
Heaven. The dark insinuation here is, — “If the 
Son of God, you have a claim to be fed; why, 
_ then, are you left to hunger? if the Son of God, 

you have a claim to be fed. Put your Father’s 
declaration to proof, prove your Sonship by your 
power,— command that these stones be made 
bread.” 

Here was an effort to break down His faith. 
This is always the Devil’s wont with man. He 
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knows that “the just live by faith.” He is an old 
archer, and hurls his fiery darts at the heart, and 
at that which is the stay of the heart — its faith 
in God. He had tried it with the first transgres- 
sor. Eve fell by sin through unbelief. He had 
prevailed over generations of her children, by 
taking advantage of the moment of excited desire, 
—the lust of the flesh, or of the eye, or of the 
pride of life; and now he seizes upon this mo- 
ment of hunger, which, when carried far, unmans 
a man; and then presents a forbidden object: — 
«“ These stones, make them bread.” 

I say he presented a forbidden object; for if 
God had meant these stones to be bread, He would 
have made them bread. The law of Nature — 
God’s law—had made them forbidden food; as 
much forbidden as if He had said of them, as 
of the forbidden tree, ‘*Thou shalt not eat of 
ite 

Understand here, that the sin to which the 
Devil in vain tempted our Lord was the sin 
to which he tempted the first transgressor, and to 
which he will tempt the last that shall sin, — to 
put the heart or hand upon a forbidden thing; and 
that through distrust of God, and a spirit of un- 
belief. God provides for His children. It can 
never so happen that they can properly violate 
His law in order to secure protection and support. 
This principle solves a thousand questions of casu- 
istry and utilitarianism. 

How did Christ repel the temptation? He was 
in all points tempted as we are, and we must learn 
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of Him to resist temptation. The temptation was 
to unbelief; He met it by faith — faith in God’s 
written Word. “It is written,” He said, “ man 
shall not live by bread alone.” “More bread;” 
“more substance ;”’ “ man lives by bread ;” “ bread 
he must have; honestly if it may be, but still 
bread,” — this is the cry of a sensual and unbe- 
lieving world under the instigation of the Devil. 
“ No,” saith our Lord, “ not by bread only, but by 
every word which proceedeth out of the mouth ot 
God.” 

As if He had said, “I am the Son of God; I 
live by the providence of My Father; He knows 
what I need; I will resort to no unprovidential 
means to sustain life; and if the life that comes 
by bread must go, I still live!” Ah! does not the 
faithful man, in its deepest sense, then first fully 
live when he is unclothed of all that is mortal and 
perishable ? 

He knew that God was His Father. Had He 
not just heard the cheering words, the Surswm 
corda, — “ Thisis My beloved Son”? While, then, 
His faith endured, He knew that if He wanted 
bread, His Father would not give Him a stone, 
nor compel Him to make bread of stones. 

This was enough for His soul, “ It is written.” 
Faith grasped it, and He stood by faith. 

Can you doubt, then, beloved, where the secret 
of resisting temptation lies? “ This is the victory 
that overcometh the world.” Ay, the flesh with its 
solicitations; ay, the fiery darts of the wicked; 
even the shield of faith wherewith they shall all 
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be quenched. Thus saith God’s written Word, 
which abideth forever. 

Make, then, a note here: make sure your title; 
grasp the Fatherhood ; get hold of the truth that 
you are God’s child; hear Him adopting thee in 
thy baptism as His beloved child; give all dili- 
gence to make this your calling and election sure ; 
cherish all those gracious invitations of His Holy 
Spirit, which come down like doves, and would 
fain abide with you, and comfort and sanctify you; 
and then, whether God makes you to want or to 
abound, know you that you are never independent 
when full, and never forgotten when hungry. 
Many have to wander long in the wilderness, suf- 
fering grievously from temptation, before they 
learn this lesson. If any one who reads this is 
thus wandering, cast down by poverty or sorrow, 
and therefore tempted to doubt the goodness and 
providence of the Father, let him know that he is 
thus tried, that he may learn that “in God we 
live and move and have our being,” and that His 
love and service are life and perfect freedom. 


THE SECOND TEMPTATION. 


But again, “The Devil taketh Him up into 
the Holy City,” — no place so holy that he will not 
follow; nay, sometimes takes us,— “and setteth 
Him on a pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto 
Him, If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself 
down : for it is written, He shall give His angels 
charge concerning Thee: and in their hands they 
shall bear Thee up, lest at any time Thou dash 
Thy foot against a stone.” 
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The first temptation was to unbelief ; the second 
is to presumptuous faith—to superstition. And 
this is the natural history of temptation: first to 
infidelity ; and, failing of that, next to superstition. 
Thus, under the Devil’s lead, is man in all ages 
drawn ; and, pendulum-like, swings between these 
two extremes. These are the two forces —not 
opposing forces, but the extended wings of the 
satanic legion — with which the Church militant 
in all ages has had to contend, and at every step 
of her progress to fight over the same battle that 
her great Captain fought in the wilderness, — 
rationalism and superstition. In the wilderness 
the temptation was to unbelief, on the pinnacle 
of the temple it was to superstition. 

Now observe that this second temptation came 
in the very words of Holy Writ. The fiery dart 
was feathered from the very wing of promise with 
which God covered His people. The tempter 
found that there was faith in what was “ written.” 
The temptation, therefore, must come from some 
written word, mutilated indeed, and perverted, but 
still the written word. This is the deepest device 
of Satan, whereby all errors, heresies, and schisms 
have entered into and defiled and rent the Body 
of Christ. The temptation came in the shape of a 
perverted and misapplied truth. It was the truth, 
but not the whole truth. It was indeed written, 
“He shall give His angels charge concerning 
thee ;” but to whom was it written? To him 
whose feet were in the path of duty, but not to 
him who thrust himself presumptuously into peril. 
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All unlawful pursuits, and all presumptuous doings 
are forbidden paths; they are the Devil’s ground, 
and no promises shelter the man who thrusts him- 
self recklessly upon danger. His trust is not faith, 
but its caricature, — superstition. 

How did Christ repel this second temptation ? 
He met the partial truth by the whole truth. It was 
written, ‘“‘ He shall give His angels charge ;” but 
it was written again, and this filled out the teach- 
ing of Scripture, “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” He has promised to protect thee, but 
not when thou puttest thyself beyond the pale of 
His promises. 

Learn here this lesson, that unbelief and pre- 
sumption may be alike fatal, that the partial truth 
may be as far from the truth as the utter false- 
hood. Let two men stand upon a pinnacle of the 
temple, the one believing not in and caring not 
for God, the other trusting presumptuously to the 
Divine protection; let them cast themselves down, 
and they alike perish. 

So when the Christian man ventures himself 
upon the same dangerous callings with the world- 
ling, and joins not fervor of spirit with industry in 
business, he carries with him no promise of pro- 
tection; he is liable to be drawn away of the same 
lusts, and enticed, to be swallowed up of the same 
aborbing passions, and to be drowned in the same 
perdition. Mark this, Christian man, the prom- 
ises of God are thine; but then only thine when 
thou keepest thy feet in the paths of God’s com- 
mandments. He may do more for thee than He 
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has promised; aye, how often do his mercies 
superabound ; but that is all that “is written.” 

Another brief lesson, learn every thing that is 
written in God’s Word. He who would keep back 
any of God’s truth from His people is consciously 
or unconsciously doing the work of the Devil. A 
knowledge and belief of a part only of God’s truth 
may be as mischievous as utter ignorance and un- 
belief. 

How blessed a season, beloved, is the Lenten 
season for learning more and more of what “is 
written” in God’s Holy Word. The Church is 
open daily for prayer and for instruction. Can you 
not pause a moment each day before plunging into 
business, and come to your Father’s House to learn 
what He has to tell His children of their dangers 
and their duties? This branch of Christ’s Church 
does not trust her clergy to select out day by day, 
according to their judgment or fancy, what por- 
tions of truth they shall read to the assembled 
people; but, as a keeper and witness of the truth, 
she spreads before them, in the annual round of her 
services, all that is written. If, as a branch of 
the Church of Christ, she had no other claim, this 
would entitle her to the reverence and confidence 
of her people; and, among other proofs, attest her 
membership in the Church of the living God, 
“the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

Give to any one set of teachers the power to 
choose what, if any, portion of God’s Word shall 
be read to the people, to make their own prayers 

-and hymns as they list, and you give them the 
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opportunity to wrest the Scriptures to the destruc- 
tion of themselves and their hearers. In this way, 
whole congregations and denominations of Chris- 
tian people, through the wiles of the Devil, have 
drifted into schism, false doctrine, and heresy. 


THE THIRD TEMPTATION. 


Briefly, one thought more: “ Again, the Devil 
taketh Him up into an exceeding high mountain, 
and showeth Him all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them; and saith unto Him, All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” 

When we look abroad, and see for what petty 
and contemptible things men forsake God, and fall 
down and worship the God of this world, we stand 
amazed at their folly and their shame. We look 
upon such an one, this man that is possessed by 
his love of the world, in all whose thoughts God 
is not, as we would look upon Esau, or upon any 
profane person, fornicator, drunkard, or covetous 
man, who, for a morsel of pottage, parts with his 
birthright. But we fall into mistake here. Men 
abandon God, and follow the lead of the Devil, not 
for what they get, but for what they are tempted to 
think they will get,— what the Devil promises them. 

This handful of suds is not what the child 
thought to get when he grasped at the bubble that 
floated before him like a golden world. This 
handful of ashes is not what he thought to get, 
who clutched at the beautiful fruit. This 
dark, blank, and voiceless future, which shall 
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stretch out before thee, O man, that hast chosen 
thy portion in this life, and hast lived as if Christ 
had not died for thee, and was not now living for 
thee; this hour which is ever approaching, and 
which may at any moment come, in which all that 
thou hast grasped shall turn to ashes in thy hand, — 
Oh, this is not what thou thoughtest to get when, 
under Satanic illusions, thou wast tempted to say 
to thy soul, ‘“ Take thine ease, my soul; eat, drink, 
and be merry!” 

Wonderful, indeed, is that power by which the 
God of this world holds spellbound the victims of 
his deceits; a fearful sort of spiritual mesmerism 
this, that makes them to keep time and sense and 
motion to all the impulses of his subtle will. Does 
there not seem to be as much taught in that pas- 
sage of Holy Scripture which speaks of certain as 
* led captive by the Devil at his will,” as if, in the 
utterness of their subjection, the consequence of 
often yielding, their wills were suspended by the 
superior force of his will; and thus was brought 
about the fearful result of one, sent into the world 
to do the will of God, falling down and serving 
the Devil? Yes, there is no other solution of 
man’s folly and godlessness. The tempter takes 
them to some mount of fancy, builds them castles 
in the air, gives these airy fabrics shape and 
seeming solidity, makes the shadow seem to be 
a substance, — men under his illusions call it 
“substance.” It is all an enormous lie. He has 
nothing to give, no bounty to dispense. But this 

_is the bait with which he catcheth souls. 
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The first temptation was to make way for the 
last. It was to begin by weakening faith in God, 
it was to end by serving the Devil. And this is 
the tempter’s method. He does not make the 
assault at first. He approaches by sap and mine, 
weakens the foundation, makes a breach, and then, 
in some hour of unwatchfulness, carries the citadel 
by assault. No man suddenly falls into presump- ” 
tuous sin. No, this man that has lost faith, and 
has sold his birthright; or this one that has fallen 
into uncleanness and vice, what is his story? 
It is an instructive one. He began by forgetting 
God his Father; perhaps, like the prodigal, left 
his father’s house. All the happy influences of 
the family gone, childhood and the faith of child- 
hood lost, he falls under the spell of the tempter. 
Little by little he yields up the remnants of his 
faith and honor; and then, utterly bankrupt, he 
would fain, in his hunger, feed with the swine, — 
the herd into which the Devil enters. He began 
by losing faith in God, he ends by serving the 
Devil. 

Watch, then, beloved, the beginning of tempta- 
tion. Meet the enemy at the door. Give him any 
place, and it is odds but he gets the whole place. 
Never compromise, never parley with evil. ‘“ What- 
soever is not of faith is sin.” 

Oh, learn this, that the heart set upon the 
world is the heart that has forsaken God, and 
is now fallen prostrate before the God of this 
world! The man that seeks honor from man has 
lost faith in God. “ How can ye believe, which 
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receive honor one of another, and seek not the 
honor that cometh from God only.” The man 
that “ will be rich,” and “ makes haste to be rich,” 
puts his trust in uncertain riches, and has forsaken 
the living God. 

Thus Christ met the last temptation. He had 
parried the rest, or quenched them in His shield of 
faith ; but now He thrusts home the sword of the 
spirit. With a holy vehemence He says it, “ Get 
thee hence, Satan: for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve. 

“Then the Devil leaveth Him, and, behold, 
angels came and ministered unto Him.” 

Blessed truth, that, being in all points tempted, 
He is able to succor them that are tempted. 
Blessed hour, when, having endured temptation, 
the tempter flees, and angels come and minister 
unto the heirs of salvation. God Almighty give us 
grace so to resist temptation that the holy angels 
may come and abide with us evermore. Brethren in 
Christ, baptized into Christ, and into His death, 
signed with the sign of the Cross in token of 
the fight which ye are manfully to fight, — even the 
fight of faith against the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil, — remember, during the Lenten Fast, that 
what Lent is to Easter, such is the discipline of a 
holy life to a triumphant death, and the joys of the 
general resurrection ; when they who have fought 
the fight and won the crown shall have their per- 
fect consummation, both in body and soul, in 
- Christ’s eternal and Heavenly Kingdom. AMEN. 
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AND AARON AND HUR STAYED UP HIS HANDS, THE ONE ON THE ONE 
SIDE, AND THE OTHER ON THE OTHER SIDE.— Hxod. xvii. 12. 


THE Church and the world, in the very nature 
of things, are antagonistic bodies. They repre- 
sent not only opposite, but hostile, principles. 
They are respectively the kingdoms of light and 
of darkness; there can be no fellowship between 
them. Christ on the one side, and Satan on the 
other, are contending for rival thrones. The one 
is the Prince of this world, a rebel to his Maker; 
the other is the King of heaven and the Son of 
God. Their strife is for empire in the hearts of 
men. In the purpose of our Maker, we are all the 
subjects of Christ and citizens of His kingdom; 
in actual fact, we have been seduced from our alle- 
giance, have gone over to the enemy, and are 
engaged in his service. The evil in our case has 
overcome the good; and it was the object of Christ’s 
mission to restore these two principles to their 
normal state, to rescue us from our danger, and 
to secure the final triumph of religion and virtue. 
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Until this shall be accomplished, until light shall 
disperse the darkness and good take the place of 
evil, until Christ shall reign in all hearts, there 
can be no end to the warfare. There can be no 
truce, no compromise, no peace, between Christ 
and Belial; the triumph of the one can only be 
secured by the destruction of the other; the war 
is a war of extermination. 

So, when our Lord returned to the bosom of the 
Father from whence He came, He left a represen- 
tative on earth to continue the warfare with sin, 
which had been going on since the fall in Eden. 
He founded a militant Church, aggressive in its 
nature, one that should go into all the world pull- 
ing down the strongholds of sin, and erecting upon 
their ruins the cross of Christ. It was to go forth 
conquering and to conquer, terrible as. an army 
with banners; and its mission would not be ended 
until it had subdued all things to itself. Every 
knee was to be made to bow, and every tongue to 
confess that Jesus Christ was the Lord to the 
glory of the Father, before the Church could cease 
to be militant, before it could raise its triumphant 
song. 

The nature of the Christian war, its importance, 
its duration, are all largely set forth in the Scrip- 
tures. The enemies of the Church, —the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, — their sleepless vigilance, 
their strength and-might, their weapons, their 
determined perseverance, are all described with 
minute exactness. We are told that they fight 
- with the courage of despair, for they know that 
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the life of the Church is the death of the world. 
It bears to her a hereditary hostility, one that has 
come down to it through long generations from 
their father the Devil. It is not honor, but re- 
venge, that nerves its arm, and gives strength to 
its blow. The victories of the Church have filled 
it with rage and jealousy; it sees in her past tri- 
umphs the omen of its own future defeat and ruin. 
Step by step it opposes her progress; it besets 
her on every side, with secret ambush, with open 
attack. It puts forth all its energies; with a 
courage worthy of a better cause, it stands in the 
breach, and leads the forlorn hope. Its hostility 
never relaxes. It is as fierce to-day as when the 
martyrs won their crowns. It is developed in a 
myriad of forms, now in the secret depths of the 
heart, and now in the open face of heaven. It 
comes in every guise; it is as omnipresent as sin 
itself. Defeated on this side, it renews the onset 
on the other, and gives the Church no rest; she 
can have no peace while one enemy remains to be 
overcome. 

It is the mission of the Church to Christianize 
all lands, to purify all hearts, to destroy the works 
of hell, to bind Satan himself in chains, and 
reserve him for the great day of the Lord. She 
wars not for time, but for eternity; the fame of her 
victories shall never die. It is a war for the souls 
of men, for the glory of God. The great enemy of 
the Church is the prince of the power of the air, 
and she is girt about with invisible foes. Not 
alone with flesh and blood, but with principalities 
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and powers, with spiritual wickedness in high 
places, is the contest waged. Innumerable are 
her enemies, vigilant, active, and strong; and she 
may well ask, Who is on the Lord’s side? Who are 
the valiant soldiers in the army of God? 

The Church in the wilderness was a type of the 
Church of Christ; and the passage of history from 
which the text is taken will, perhaps, furnish ‘an 
answer to the inquiry of the Church, and help to 
determine by whom the Lord’s battle shall be 
fought. We shall find that the Church, like war- 
ring nations, expects every man to do his duty, — 
that there is a necessity for the mutual co-opera- 
tion of all orders of men in Christ’s Church in the 
great battle of the Lord. 

The Amalekites, the descendants of Esau, influ- 
enced by their hereditary hatred, had come out to 
oppose the Israelites in their march toward the 
promised land. The valiant Joshua was captain of 
the Lord’s host, and the battle was set in array 
on the broad plain. To a neighboring mountain 
Moses, the man of God, had retired, and upon its 
summit, in sight of the contending armies, was 
engaged in prayer to the God of battles. In his 
hand he held a rod, which was to be for asign and 
an encouragement to the people whose leader he 
was. While his hand was uplifted, so that the rod 
could be seen, the Lord fought for the righteous, 
and they prevailed; but when it sank toward 
the ground, with it fell the hopes of Israel, and the 
ungodly triumphed. 

Moses is stricken in years, and however willing 
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he was in spirit, the flesh was weak; his strength 
did not equal his zeal. When the battle con- 
tinued long and the day declined, the voice of 
his prayer faltered, and his weary arm sank 
slowly to his side. Israel, no longer beholding 
the rod of the Lord, the symbol of His love, 
lost their courage and began to retreat before the 
foe. At that sight the Amalekites pressed on with 
renewed vigor, and already felt in their grasp a 
speedy victory. Such would have been the deplor- 
able issue had Moses been left to struggle alone, — 
had it not been for the active co-operation of Aaron 
and Hur. They during all those hours of strife 
stood near him, on the one side and on the other, 
and stayed up his hands, till the going down of the 
sun; and the church of the wilderness won a final 
triumph over the enemies of God. 

Aaron we know was a priest of the Lord, and it 
was but fitting that he should unite with Moses in 
his labors and his prayers. It was the especial 
business of his office. He lived of the altar, and 
we feel no surprise that he served at the altar. Of 
the exact position of Hur the Scriptures give us 
no account, and there is no reason to believe that 
he filled any sacred function. We infer rather, 
from the silence respecting him, that he stood on 
the mount a representative of the people, to teach 
us that not only the priesthood, but the laity also, 
have a post of duty in the great army of God. 
Moses, though the special messenger of Jehovah 
and one whom signs and wonders followed, at 
whose word the sea divided and the manna fell 
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like dew from heaven, was not sufficient for the 
work. Aaron, the high priest, who ministered at 
the altar, who stood between the living and the 
dead, though he lent a willing heart and hand, 
could not turn the tide of battle. The courage 
of Joshua, the zeal of the host, of themselves how- 
ever great, were vain to decide the issue of the 
day, and to overthrow the fierce Amalekites. If 
Aaron was on the one side, there must be a Hur 
on the other: it needed their united strength to 
sustain the rod which was the symbol of success. 
There was a place for all to fill, something for all 
to do. Joshua fought, Moses prayed, Aaron and 
Hur held up his arms. The victory depended not 
more upon one than upon the other: the sword 
of Joshua lost its edge, and the prayers of Moses 
their power, when the ministry of Aaron and Hur 
was suspended. 

If, as we suppose, Hur was not of the priestly 
office, we think the laymen of our day may find 
that this Scripture was written for their learning. 
They are, we fear, very far from walking in the 
steps of Hur, and from following his example. It 
will be noticed that it was a personal service in 
which he was engaged, one that required not only 
labor but the sacrifice of his time. Until the going 
down of the sun he stood by Moses and stayed up 
his hands. He did not serve God with that which 
cost him nothing, nor stand idly by while others 
built up the walls of Zion. When Israel was at 
war with Amalek, he did not content himself 
-with wishes for success, nor did he rejoice over a 
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victory which he had not labored to win. He did 
not serve God by proxy, nor send a substitute to 
perform his personal duties. When he was néeded 
upon the mount, he did not beg to be excused ; 
he plead no want of leisure and no press of worldly 
engagements. When Moses, whom God had ap- 
pointed to be his spiritual leader and guide, wanted 
sympathy and assistance, his personal influence 
and presence, he seems never to have doubted but 
that it was his duty to afford them to him. 

But perchance there might have been some 
excuse for him, if he had said that Moses had no 
such claims upon him. We know that Hur was 
an exemplary man, that he was a diligent wor- 
‘shipper in the sanctuary. No light cause ever 
hindered his offer of sacrifice upon the Jewish altar. 
He was a liberal supporter of the institutions of 
religion. He gave not a pittance only, but a full 
tithe of all he possessed, for the benefit of the 
church whose son he was. If prosperity crowned 
his years, if his gains increased and he had full 
garners, the church was all the better for the 
blessings he received ; the tenth part of them all 
was his willing offering for sacred uses. It was 
in part, at least, at his cost that Moses and the 
priesthood lived. He had given largely toward 
the building of the tabernacle; his liberality 
caused, or at least helped, the smoke of the sac- 
rifice and the cloud of incense to arise toward 
heaven. He kept the Commandments, he ruled 
his house, he cared for his wife and children. If 
there must be a ministry and a church, no one 
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could reproach him that he had not done his part, 
at least so far as its maintenance was concerned. 
If prayer must be offered, if God must be served 
in the tabernacle, was not the priest who received 
his tithes his representative? Did he not send his 
wife and children to be his substitute? It was the 
calling of Moses to hold up the rod of the Lord, 
to lead the people, to labor for the interests of Zion. 
He had and ought to have no other object in life. 
God had specially given him that mission. Other 
obligations no less imperative rested upon Hur. 
He must care for his temporal interests. He could 
not be expected to bear a personal part in the 
labor of the Lord’s vineyard. It was sacrifice 
enough to give of his means, to attend upon the 
public services of the tabernacle. To enter into 
the little details ; to feel the same degree of zeal 
for the prosperity of Zion that he did for the for- 
tunes of his own house; to mourn over its reverses, 
over the successes of Amalek and the defeat of 
Israel; himself to buckle on his armor and enter 
into the contest, — this was more than could rightly 
be demanded of him. What was the use of the 
tribe of Levi, if the other tribes must do its work ? 

Such might have been, perchance, but such were 
not, the reasonings of Hur. Such would seem to 
be the reasonings of the laity of our own day. 
They build a church, they call a minister, they 
contribute to his support, and think that their 
responsibility ends there. If the church prospers, 
if accessions are made to it, they rejoice; if ad- 
versity falls upon it, they are sorry, but do not 
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think themselves under any personal obligation 
to promote the one or to hinder the other. They 
are glad to see the rod of the Lord, but seldom 
attempt to stay up the weary hands of Moses. 
They understand how a minister and a few Chris- 
tian women should, by life and doctrine, set forth 
the Word of God; that the priest should be in- 
stant, in season and out of season; should visit 
the sick, relieve the poor, look up scholars for the 
Sunday school, superintend and teach in it; that he 
should go all the while from house to house, and 
yet never fail of two such sermons on Sunday as 
would stand the severity of criticism ; that all his 
energies, strength, and time should be devoted to 
the one work of filling the church and building up 
the parish. But they are not so quick to see that 
they also should be equally co-laborers in the vine- 
yard, that it is their church and parish as well as 
his; that what is given to its support, be it more or 
less, is but the least share of their duty. They 
forget that labor shared is relieved of half its 
burden, that co-operation and sympathy are better 
than alms, that their influence often reaches where 
the Christian minister can never come, that they can 
see many opportunities for good which could never 
fall under his eye. We know of a layman who, 
under God, was the instrument of adding thirty- 
five persons to the communion of the Church. 
He felt that he was responsible for the use of his 
religious influence. Without neglecting his affairs 
or being a busy-body in other men’s matters, he 
was ever on the watch for an opportunity to do 
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good. Sometimes he had a word in season, which 
he himself could utter; sometimes he saw and told 
his minister where he could work to best advan- 
tage. They, we are told, who turn a sinner from 
the error of his ways, shall shine as stars for ever 
aud ever; and we are sure that in his dying hours 
the memory of those personal labors was a source 
of more comfort to that working layman than 
stores of wealth could be, or alms as liberal as 
were those of Hur. It was his parish, his Sunday 
school, his community, and he would not be a 
drone in the hive. It was not sufficient to buy 
a farm or a vineyard and fence it in: it must 
be worked, and worked diligently. It is alike 
contrary to the laws of spiritual and material 
husbandry to reap where we have not sown. 

It is the great want of the Church in. our day, 
— working men: and working women, especially 
working men; men with the true missionary spirit 
and zeal; men who, like Hur, will not grudge to 
spend a day on the mount, to stay up Moses’ hands. 
Men need to feel a personal interest in the Church, 
that she is not the bishop’s church, nor the min- 
ister’s, but theirs as well; and that if she is ever 
to prosper, if she is ever to be extended into 
new fields, it must be by the united labor of all. 
Parishes do not grow of themselves; they are not 
automatic contrivances, not machines, self-acting 
and self-supporting. Success in them is the re- 
ward of effort; just such effort as you put forth 
in the concerns of your business. Show us a 
‘church where the weekly attendance upon the 
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services, and the contribution for its support, are 
the measures of duty ; where a few women are left , 
to nurse it into life, and to bear its burdens ; where 
no real living interest is manifested by the lay- 
men, — and we will show you a parish whose life is 
a constant struggle, which gasps and pants as if to 
draw in the vital air, whose energies are all wasted 
in the effort not to die. There is in the army of 
God a post of duty for all; and if Amalek conquer, 
if the world, the flesh, and the devil get the upper 
hand, it is because one or the other of us is faith- 
less to our trust. While Aaron and Hur stood 
on the one side or on the other, the strength of 
Moses failed not. It is in vain to have officers 
if men will not fight, or men willing to fight if 
there are no officers to direct and guide them. 
There must be the co-operation of all if we expect 
prosperity. Our strength is not to sit still. We 
have seen a whole community engaged in an un- 
dertaking of pleasure or profit. Every house was 
canvassed, — to all something was assigned to do. 
People talked about it; every man was a live 
man; labor was diligently performed, and success 
crowned the effort. Combine the same men into 
a parish, and they are no longer the same: they 
are not guided by the same law. Would we labor 
for the Church with the same zeal that we do for 
our worldly ends, would we make it a matter of 
personal interest, would each one of us try the 
strength of our influence upon those with whom 
we are brought in daily contact, would we work 
for the Church to extend its influence and its 
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sphere of action as we do for an insurance company 
or a Masonic society, there would be no complaint, 
and we should feel no burden. Here is a field 
which we all may equally occupy; where wealth 
has no advantage, and where poverty is no loss, — 
the field of religious influence and personal exer- 
tion. We all can do something, many of us can 
do much, to promote the prosperity of the Church. 
To give of our means is our lowest title to the 
respect of men or the love of God; the rich man’s 
abundance is often overweighed by the poor man’s 
mite. To destroy Amalek, to bless Israel, we 
must labor as well as give; we must stay up 
Moses’ hands, as well as worship in the taber- 
nacle. If the priest must pray and preach and 
toil, no less do we look for them to work. Hur, 
on the mount with Moses and Aaron, was a type 
of a working layman. 
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Tur Rey. JAmes MuncHauey, D.D., AsstsTANT MINISTER OF 
Trinity CHuRcH, New YORE. 


“THEN SHALL THE RIGHTEOUS ANSWER HIM, SAYING, LORD, WHEN 
SAW WE THEE AN HUNGERED, AND FED THEE? OR THIRSTY, AND GAVE 
THEE DRINK? ... THEN SHALL THEY ALSO ANSWER HIM, SAYING, 
LORD, WHEN SAW WE THEE AN HUNGERED, OR ATHIRST, OR A STRANGER, 
OR NAKED, OR SIOK, OR IN PRISON, AND DID NOT MINISTER UNTO THEE?” 
— St. Matt., xxv. 37, 44. 


THESE solemn warnings of our Lord concerning 
the final judgment are surprising and startling in 
this respect, that both the righteous and the 
wicked are represented as then found to be igno- 
rant or unconscious cf.the conduct for which they 
are to be severally rewarded or punished. We 
are led to ask if it be, indeed, true that the 
actuating motives and principles of our conduct 
in this life are unknown by us; if our real character 
here is not discoverable even by ourselves; if we 
are to pass through this probationary state, and go 
out of it, without any satisfactory or trustworthy 
evidence of what we are, or whither we are going, 
but are obliged to leave till the final disclosure of 
the judgment-day the great decision in which our 
eternal destiny is involved? Weare sure that this 
cannot be true; and the difficulty is met by com- 
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mentators of deservedly recognized authority, with 
the supposition that our Lord had special reference 
here to the final judgment of those who shall have 
lived and died as heathens, not knowing His 
name, and knowing God only as revealed in nature, 
or in the law written in their hearts. As these 
comprise, in every generation, the vast majority of 
our fallen and redeemed race, we cannot doubt 
that they are intended to be included in the de- 
scription of the final judgment, which represents 
the gathering of all nations before Christ. It is 
much to find here a very comforting revelation of 
the possibility of their salvation, an assurance that 
the divine equity will not refuse the recognition 
and acceptance of any righteous deeds, even though 
done from motives obscured and enfeebled by igno- 
rance; and that even in the ignorance of heathen- 
ism there may be some in whose hearts the spirit 
and temper of faith may be so guiding them, un- 
consciously, through life, as to render them meet 
for a ready welcome of Christ as their personal 
Saviour, even though the revelation of Himself 
personally to them be not made till the final 
judgment-day. 

But, without presuming to determine the appli- 
cation of our Lord’s words to this or any other 
particular class of persons, I think we may, on 
consideration, find in them a recognition of prin- 
ciples which are characteristic of all human con- 
duct, and will be found verified in the experience 
of all who shall stand at the final judgment bar. 

It is true, unquestionably, that no one should 
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be in any uncertainty in relation to the great 
question, whether he is on the side of Christ, and 
has put himself within the covenanted terms of 
salvation or not. This demands a direct, personal, 
conscious, and well-determined decision on the 
part of every one; and doubt or hesitancy is not 
allowable for a moment. But, in entire consis- 
tency with this, it is a well-known fact that self- 
satisfaction is not found to be one of the char- 
acteristics of godliness; but, quite the contrary, 
that the most saintly persons in the world, those 
whose walk and conversation give most decided 
tokens of heavenly-mindedness, and whose daily 
living is most manifestly a perpetual sacrifice in 
Christ’s name, and for His sake, are just the per- 
sons who are the least likely to be satisfied with 
themselves, and the last to think that they are 
entitled to commendation for what they are, or for 
any thing they may have done. In the diaries or 
confidential letters of persons most eminent in 
holy living and working, which have from time to 
time taken their place among Christian biogra- 
phies, we find repeated expressions of self-distrust 
and dissatisfaction, amounting even to self-loathing; 
as if in their consciousness they seemed to be 
not only not commendable, but altogether defect- 
ive and wrong. This is the unquestionable fact. 
Now, how is it to be accounted for ? 

First of all, no doubt, by the height and per- 
fection of their ideal. Living in constant com- 
munion with God, having Him who is all holy, all 
pure, continually in their thoughts, and accus- 
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tomed to muse on His perfection with earnest 
longing to be more and more like Him, they can 
be satisfied with nothing less or lower; and it is 
not surprising, if, when they turn from this divine 
contemplation to look at their own attainments, 
these should seem so infinitely poor in the compari- 
son, so weak, so defective, so soiled and tainted 
with earthly corruption, that, however they may 
be esteemed by others, they should think of them- 
selves only as unworthy and vile. It is no affec- — 
tation of humility, no mock-modesty, no adoption 
of the phraseology of cant, when they disclaim a 
title to any degree of merit, and acknowledge that 
they are but unprofitable servants: it is the truest 
possible expression of their feelings. As it is true 
that a consciousness of accountability to God is 
with such persons ever present, it can be no wonder 
if the confession of unworthiness be heard as the 
only plea which they will dare to make at the 
final judgment bar. 

There is yet another practical principle which 
is to be taken into account; viz., that in all ordi- 
nary experience the deeds which make up good 
lives are unnoted in the consciousness of the doers. 
Very rare indeed are the occasions in life which 
call for marked achievements; but the daily rou- 
tine is the common ground for God’s service, and 
salvation is wrought out, for the most part, by 
simply taking up and doing the duties which come 
to hand one by one in constant succession therein. 
The general spirit and temper which actuate us 

in discharging these duties are the test of character. 
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In all who live in any true sense the Christian life, 
the entire walk and conversation is under the in- 
spiring guidance of the Spirit of Christ; so that— 
it is possible for every one so living to adopt the 
declaration originally made by St. Paul: “The 
life which I live is not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
This, however, is true of the general spirit and 
temper, rather than in specific application. It does 
not follow that the Christian is conscious in every 
action of doing that particular act for Christ. 
The motive gives its tone and direction to the 
whole character ; but it is, for the most part, latent 
in the consciousness. We do not, of course, deny 
that there are occasions when it is very directly 
and exclusively operative and perceptible. Every 
one who has made in his experience any test of 
the power of Cnristian principle must have learned 
to recognize the supremacy of this principle over 
every thing else; must have heard, and obeyed 
more than once, the call to put aside all other 
motives for it, and to sacrifice every let and hinder- 
ance to its absolutely constraining sway. In the 
history of the world and the Church there are, at 
times, great crises, when the only rule of action 
must be very decidedly and avowedly that of the 
motto, “ All for Christ;”” when no other motive 
but direct and all-absorbing love for Him, and 
a desire for the entire sacrifice of self in Him, can 
be allowed to have the least consideration or 
influence. 

Then it is that Christian heroism finds both 
place and application; and even they who are 
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dull of vision can see that endurance of the 
cross is the most fitting qualification for wearing 
the crown of glory, and a readiness to lose life the 
surest way to gain it. Thank God, no age has 
been without some such Christian heroes; and we 
may thank Him for the good examples of His 
servants, noble men and gentle women, brethren 
and sisters in the household of faith which is our 
own spiritual heritage, who have willingly, yea, 
gladly, laid down their lives in the ministry of 
mercy for His sake, and in His name. 

But blessed as is the memory, and precious the 
example, of such heroic devotion, neither the call 
to it, nor opportunities for it, can ever be other 
than exceptional, or the privilege of more than 
the elect few. ‘The ministry of life, which is the 
general allotment, is the simple ministry of every- 
day duty, wherein every moment is crowded with 
little acts which are as unnoted as the moments 
themselves. 

How comforting is the revelation which the 
Saviour gives us in the text, concerning the rela- 
tion of faithfulness in doing these little acts, to the 
great recompense of reward in the last day! We 
take no note of them. We are discouraged, it may 
be, because there seems to be for us nothing more 
worthy of life than they. We feel that we are 
not only unprofitable, but altogether useless, ser- 
vants; and, if our own judgment is any true anti- 
cipation of the Lord’s, we see no ground for the 
commendation, “ Well done.’”’ But He takes them 
into a higher scale of reckoning and estimation. 
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If it were true that, first of all, we had given our- 
selves to Him, and put all that we had and were 
under the conditions of His covenant of grace, 
and if the duties of daily life, however lowly, were 
taken up and discharged under the inspiring influ- 
ence of His good Spirit, then every action was 
accepted as an act for Him; and in the last day 
His sentence will surely be nothing less than the 
approving benediction: “I was an hungered, and 
ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and ye visited me ; 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” Though 
there be in our own consciousness no responsive 
attestation to His approval, but only the wonder- 
ing question: ‘‘ Lord, when saw we thee an hun- 
gered, and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave Thee 
drink ? when saw we Thee a stranger, and took 
Thee in? or naked, and clothed Thee? or when 
saw we Thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
Thee ?”? —all doubt or uncertainty shall be put 
forever at an end by the final assurance : “ Verily, 
I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me.” 

But this lesson of precious comfort for all who 
are honestly trying to be faithful in God’s service 
has its reverse application to those who are living 
only for themselves. We noticed in the outset, 
that, in our Lord’s representation of the final judg- 
ment, professions of unconsciousness, in respect to 
the real character or effect of their doings in this 
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life, are heard from the righteous and the wicked 
alike. It is surely as true of the last as the first, 
that the final award will be determined, not by 
some great deeds of extraordinary occasions, but 
rather by the unnoted actions of every day 
throughout the whole probationary state. For in 
the life of the wicked, as well as the righteous, it 
is these that make up the character and are its 
only true exponents. Let us not, however, fail to 
note the intimation in the text of a significant dif- 
ference between the unconsciousness of the right- 
eous and that of the wicked. The first relates to 
what they have done; but the latter to what they 
have not done. ‘Lord, when saw we Thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or 
sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
Thee?” The warning plainly is, that men are 
kept out of communion with God, and alienated 
from Him, very much more by habitual neglect and 
omissions of ever present duty, than by startling 
crimes, or even by any special acts of sin which are 
readily summoned and plainly branded in their 
own consciences. May God help us all to heed the 
warning. While none of us can merit salvation by 
any thing that we may do, may He give us that con- 
secration of ourselves, with all that we are and have, 
to His service, which will lead us every day, and 
always, to be trying to serve Him with the best 
member that we have, and will secure for us His 
covenanted might and grace to raise even our poor 
endeavors into ministrations of goodness, which 
He sanctifies and accepts. 
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‘‘THy PEOPLE SHALL BE MY PEOPLE, AND THY GoD my Gop.” — Ruth i. 16. 


Tue Book of Ruth, as a portion of the Old Tes- 
tament, has a character of its own ; and its simple 
story of domestic life is often remembered when 
the grander events in the national history with 
which it is connected are quite forgotten. The 
human mind has a strong sympathy with man in 
his individual life; and hence the story of a murder 
in which but a single life was taken, will excite a 
deeper interest than the record of a battle in which 
the slain are numbered by thousands. To use an 
expression which has in it more truth than beauty, 
the incidents in the one case come home to us with 
a directness and power which can never attach to 
the other; for we ourselves seem to live in the indi- 
vidual, and share in the fortunes of another whom 
we never knew. Such is the sympathy of man for 
his fellow man; and thus life, as we ourselves live 
it out, takes the deepest hold upon our interests 
and affections. The history with which the text 
is connected may be told in few words. A man 
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of Beth-lehem-judah, named Elimelech, with his 
wife Naomi and his two sons, left his own country 
in a time of famine, and went to sojourn in the 
land of Moab. By one of those strange dispensa- 
tions of God of which the world is full, and which, 
while they defy our reason, also stagger our faith, 
the father soon died; and the mother, now a widow, 
was left with her two sons to brave the perils of 
life ina land of strangers. In what spirit and with 
what success she met the responsibilities of her 
condition, we are not particularly informed; while, 
at the same time, her character, as developed in 
the history, leads us to infer that she belonged to 
that class of women who are able to think and 
to act for themselves. In time, both her sons took 
them wives of the women of Moab. The name of 
the wife of the one was Orpah, and the name of the 
wife of the other was Ruth. The record informs 
us that they dwelt there about ten years, near the 
close of which period, both the sons died. This last 
affliction determined the mother to return to her 
own land; and it at once became a question where 
should be the future home of her two daughters, 
the widows of her sons. Should they remain in 
their own country of Moab, or should they go with 
Naomi to Bethlehem, where the famine had given 
place to plenty? The responsibility of deciding 
this point, the mother was not willing wholly to 
assume, although she did counsel in favor of their 
remaining in their own land. “ Wherefore, she 
went forth out of the place where she was, and 
her two daughters-in-law with her, and they went 
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on the way to return unto theland of Judah. And 
Naomi said unto her two daughters-in-law, “ Go, 
return each to her mother’s house; the Lord deal 
kindly with you as ye have dealt with the dead 
and with me.” It wasasolemn hour; and, as these 
words were spoken, holy memories came crowding 
in from the past, and the parting took the form of 
weeping. And they said unto her, Surely we will 
return with thee unto thy people. And Naomi 
said, Turn again, my daughters; why will ye go 
with me; and then, reminding them that the future 
must be one of darkness and sadness to her, she 
urged them to take their chance for a higher des- 
tiny by returning to their own people. And they 
lifted up their voice and wept again; and Orpah 
kissed her mother-in-law for the parting, but Ruth 
clave unto her. And Naomi said to Ruth, Behold 
thy sister-in-law is gone back unto her people, and 
unto her gods; return thou after thy sister-in-law. 
And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee: for whither thou 
goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God. Where thou diest, I will die, and there 
will I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me. When 
she saw that she was steadfastly minded to go with 
-her, then she left speaking unto her. So they 
two went until they came to Bethlehem. This is 
the story in which the text is found; and while it 
would be pleasing to dwell upon the love and 
confidence and devotion of Ruth, the readiness 
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with which she bound herself to the destinies of 
her aged mother, and declared that they should 
have one interest and one fate, — while it would 
be pleasing to linger here, we must leave these 
thoughts, and turn our minds to other things. 
Ruth was, by birth, a heathen and an idolater, 
while the religion of her mother-in-law and of her 
husband was the religion of the true God. In no 
one thing were the two nations more utterly un- 
like than in their religion; and it was true, also, 
that nothing had had a greater influence in form- 
ing their respective characters. In determining, 
then, with which people she would cast her lot, 
if that determination were the result of any thing 
better than impulse, this woman must have had 
respect to the difference in religion. She could not 
have acted without this in view, evenif she would. 
It becomes an interesting question, how far Ruth, 
by the influence and before the death of her hus- 
band, had become, in mind and in heart, a convert 
to the religion of Israel. We would gladly know 
with what power she had grasped, and by what 
tenure she was holding to, the great facts and prin- 
ciples in that sublime economy which shadowed 
forth the things to come; the influence of these 
disclosures upon her heathen mind, how far they 
had been her stay and comfort, — these things we 
would gladly tell to you, had they been told to us. 
But the night is about them, and we can speak only 
of things probable. It is not improbable that 
this woman was in heart a Jewess, and that, for 
reasons which looked beyond the mere temporali- 
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ties of life, she desired to cast in her lot with the 
descendants of Abraham. It may be that the re- 
ligion which her mother-in-law brought with her 
into Moab had become the daughter’s hope; and, 
discerning in it those elements of truth which 
were wanting in the faith of her own fathers, she 
naturally concluded that the people who were 
guided by its promises and commands would have 
power and blessing from above. When we 
add to this the fact, that this woman was to be 
one in that line of generation through which 
passed the seed of the Shiloh, that the child yet 
to be born to her was to be the father of David’s 
sire, — she then holding the great trust of trans- 
mission, in which was wrapped the treasure of the 
world, — we may see how direct is the conclusion 
that this heathen woman did, in her conduct, obey 
not merely the impulses of nature, but the influ- 
ences of grace. It does not appear probable that 
God, having such a work for her to do, would 
leave her to herself; that He would trust to her 
unguided will and emotion the part which He de- 
signed her to act in His great scheme of love. It 
is manifest, moreover, that had she remained in her 
own country, and among her own kindred, the 
power of her associations would have been felt in 
weakening, and perhaps overcoming, her trust in 
the stranger’s God: in other words, she could not 
serve the God of Israel in the land of Moab. 
}~ The decision of Ruth, then, supplies us with this 
proposition : those who are striving to serve the 
Lord should cling to those who are the disciples of 
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the same Master. The law of dependence, as it 
acts upon this world of human beings, and resolves 
itself into the other laws of influence and of sym- 
pathy, is found in all the relations of man. In 
itself it is a beautiful thing, this leaning of one 
upon another, this clasping of hand to hand in the 
great circle of human brotherhood, and feeling the 
electric spark, as the touch of a single finger sends 
a thrill through the multitude. Man was born for 
this thing, even when he was born without sin; 
and that would be a high life, where this law of 
sympathy was at work, with no power but the 
power of doing good. With us, however, the 
kindest laws of heaven have felt the disturbing 
force of sin; and sin has so perverted them that 
they act against their design, and in opposition to 
themselves. The influences, then, of one upon | 
another may be for evil, as well as for good; the 
best intentions may be counteracted, and the best 
efforts frustrated, by those with whom we stand 
connected under the laws of social life. Without 
dwelling longer upon these plain truths, we say to 
those who, while in this world, desire to live above 
it, cast in your lot with those who are striving to 
do the same thing. If you are seeking the things 
above, and striving to live as the disciples of our 
Lord and Saviour, that effort will be the more 
surely successful by holding to those who have 
the same great object in view. This remark ap- 
plies especially to those who have just begun the 
Christian life. The forsaking of the society of 
worldly persons, and the companionship of those 
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who have set their faces heavenward, those who 
are living under the same influences and for the 
same ends, will greatly aid you in the work 
which you have to do. Had Ruth, in place of 
clinging to Naomi, returned with Orpah to her 
own heathen home, is it not manifest, under the 
common laws of influence, that her feelings in 
favor of the religion of her husband would have 
been gradually overcome? With nothing to favor, 
and every thing to oppose her, is it not manifest 
that the hold of the strange faith upon her heart 
would have relaxed, and her return to her own 
people have issued in a return to the old religion? 
Under all the common laws of influence, this result 
would have come; and this woman, unable to resist 
such circumstances, would once more have wor- 
shipped at the altars of the gods of Moab. To 
her, then, if she desired to hold to the faith and 
worship of Naomi, there was no other course than 
the one which she resolved to adopt. She could 
but flee from the one people and go to the other, 
saying as she did, “Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” This casting in of her 
lot with the children of Israel saved her from the 
influences of her own nation, and secured to her 
the blessings which attached to the other people. 
Here is something for us. If we desire to serve 
God and be the sincere followers of our Lord, we 
must break away from those who are serving other 
gods, and seek the companionship of those who 
serve the God of Israel. If, in times past, our 
associations have been with worldly persons, if we 
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have moved in that circle of life where there is no 
God save the passions, and no law save the will, 
we must break out from this circle and enter 
another where life takes a higher form. We must 
surround ourselves with those whose thoughts and 
aims are upward, like our own, that thus our striv- 
ings may be aided, and our efforts sustained, by 
those with whom we have to do. We cannot 
live like an Israelite in the land of Moab; and 
when you are prepared to tell me how Ruth could 
have sustained that character had she returned to 
her own people, I shall be ready to tell you how 
you may be a Christian while you have your por- 
tion with the people of this world. The truth is, 
‘that those who are striving to lead godly and 
Christian lives must break away from worldly com- 
panions; they must seek the society of those who 
are striving like themselves; the surrounding life 
which bears upon them must be a sanctified life, 
tending to uphold them in their endeavors, and 
not to pull them down. Let one who has well 
begun the Christian life so mistake his own inter- 
est and safety as to throw himself into a circle of 
persons who care for none of these things, and see 
how long it will be ere their power is proven to 
be greater than his own. Let him act as if grace 
had drawn no lines between him and them, 
and see how long it will be before the work of 
grace is weakened. The counsel, then, to those 
who are seeking first the kingdom of God, is this: 
seek the society of those who are living for a better 
world. This counsel touches some of the most del- 
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icate points in the social state. It enters into the 
family circle, and draws its lines between those who 
have a common interest in the things which con- 
cern the body. It gives reality and meaning to 
the words which the Great Master has left upon 
record, concerning the forsaking of father and 
mother, and brother and sister, and husband and 
wife, for the sake of Him and of His gospel. It 
assures us that these words were not spoken for 
the Christians of early times alone; that they are 
based upon conditions which are as lasting as the 
social relation itself, and were designed to guide 
the disciples in every age. It sweeps through all 
our connections, from the highest to the lowest, 
and demands that everywhere, and under every 
form, its authority be acknowledged, and its in- 
junctions obeyed. Now, of these ties of nature, 
some are voluntary, and others are not. Of the lat- 
ter, I will not now speak; while concerning the 
former, I have something more to say. The tie of 
marriage is a voluntary tie, and I here confess my 
amazement at the readiness with which Christians 
yoke themselves with unbelievers. There are 
many cases in which religious considerations do not 
seem to enter into the estimates of the parties con- 
cerned, — they are not as much as the small dust 
of the balance. The known principles and habits 
of the one party may be directly opposed to the 
Christian views and the Christian strivings of the 
other. It may be plain, that, upon the great sub- 
ject of religion, there is not the slightest assimi- 
lation, but almost a direct opposition ; and that the 
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party who has chosen the Lord as a portion, in 
place of receiving encouragement and support from 
the other, must look for hindrances and difficul- 
ties. If the case be not as extreme as this, it is 
evident that the union will bring with it tempta- 
tions and trials which will peril the very life of the 
soul. The step at once places the believer in a 
position of greater difficulty and danger, because 
the believer is to cast in his or her lot with one 
who cares for none of these things. I know of 
few greater hindrances to a consistent walking 
with God, than an irreligious husband or an irre- 
ligious wife. We say, and the remark is applied 
to religious things, that the husband can go his 
way, and the wife her way ; but this proves, in the 
trial, to be about as practicable as for the parts of 
the body to separate and move off in opposite di- 
rections. The tie forbids this independence; and 
there is not a Christian wife or husband in the 
world who can so overcome the law which holds 
them, as to act with entire freedom in the face 
of indifference or opposition. But this relation 
is assumed, when, into the considerations which 
decided the question, the subject of religion never 
entered. It was never asked, what influence is 
this union to have upon the life of my soul? I 
wonder that those who care for the soul can so 
readily put aside this consideration. I am not now 
meeting the question, how far such unions are 
proper in themselves, or that other question, un- 
der what circumstances they should be favored, 
and under what circumstances opposed. I com- 
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plain of the fact, that the bearing of such a step 
upon the religious interests of the party is not 
even made a subject for consideration, that it 
does not enter into the estimate upon which the 
decision is based. I affirm that this point should 
not be lost sight of; while of the fact that it is 
lost sight of, I complain. I look at one whose lot 
is cast within a circle of Christian relatives and 
friends. The first breath which that being drew 
was in a hallowed atmosphere; and the first sound 
that hushed her into listening was the low music_ 
of a song, upon whose muffled notes trembled the 
words “God” and “heaven.” As day was added 
to day, and week to week, in the life of that frail 
being, when her world was one little room, and 
her home a corner there, what to her was the 
glad welcome of the morning, and what the even- 
ing lullaby, but words of peace and blessing, which 
are found nowhere but in the religion of the Son 
of God? In the full and joyous greeting, as well 
as in the whispered blessing, she heard these words, 
now creeping to her ear in the low and stifled 
murmur, and now swelling high in the unfettered 
voice of mother or of friend. As life tended up- 
ward, and she in broken syllables began the work 
of speech, the first being of whom she asked was 
God, and the first place which she desired to see 
was heaven. Then, as the years came and de- 
parted, and she was carried on by their power into 
a sterner and a stronger life, as she began to 
range the house in wonder, what were the pictures 
hanging upon the wall, and the books resting upon 
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the table, but the repetition of the same wondrous 
story of redemption, “ God, in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself’? What a voice comes to 
her from the old and worn Bible and Prayer-book 
of her mother, the silent teaching of the rusted 
leaves being second only to the truths which live 
upon the pages! Amid such influences, that 
being ripens for the high duties of time and 
the higher destinies of eternity. And when 
another comes to ask her for himself, if you 
think lightly of what I am now saying, answer 
this question: Is it nothing to that woman 
whether the new home to which he seeks to lead 
her be one where these influences are to live, or 
where these influences are to die? Is it noth- 
ing to her, whether he who promises to be father 
and mother, and brother and sister, is to sustain 
her in her Christian walk, or do what he can to 
make her forget the past, and be careless concern- 
ing the future? Nothing whether he helps her on, 
or leads her down? If this question be not worth 
the asking, what question connected with such a 
step is worth theasking? If this should be driven 
from the estimate, what are the great questions 
upon which such a point should turn? What 
have you found in life that is more precious or 
more lasting in its joy or sorrow? Is it better 
that the question of marriage should turn upon 
money, upon family, upon respectability, upon per- 
sonal appearance —or upon any of these things 
which belong to the moment, and may pass away 
with the year? Ye who are so full of the world 
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that ye seek but these things for your children, 
I wonder not that God so often punishes you in 
the misery of your daughters and sons. I wonder 
not at this; but Ido wonder that the lesson, coming 
so oft, should be so little regarded, and that an 
experience thus bitter should make this generation 
no wiser than the last. But lest what I am say- 
ing should be misunderstood, or the lesson which 
I seek to teach be lost, I will add, that all these 
things — money, family, respectability, pursuit, 
and even appearances — come of right into the esti- 
mate, and should influence the decision. But the 
thing at which I am striking is this: the selling 
of a fellow-being for these things; the bartering 
of soul for them; the often certain sacrifice of 
peace and happiness and religion to them, as if 
these last were of no consequence, so long as the 
other things are secured. It is time for some one 
to tell the people that marriage is an institution of 
the Most High God, and that in its laws it touches 
the interests which are eternal as well as those 
which are temporal. If it be true that it bears 
heavily upon the weal or woe of the being for one 
world, it is equally true that it has the same bear- 
ing for another; it must bring with it blessing or 
cursing, as well for the soul as for the body. Let 
this point be made plain; let the religious designs 
and uses of a religious institution be presented as 
God presents them in His Word, and we may 
hope that the truth will not be without its influ- 
ence. There are some things in society which 
are older than human government and human 
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laws, and our respect for them should have a 
depth and power in some degree proportioned to 
their own sanctions and origin. The idea of mar- 
riage as a mere civil contract is one as false as 
it can be, if the Word of God is true; and this 
idea has originated and confirmed many others as 
false in themselves, and as dangerous in their ten- 
dencies. We have no time to dwell upon these 
things. Our object to-day is to exhort those who 
are striving for the things which cannot perish to 
look well to their social fellowship and associations. 
To the young, especially, we address these words, in 
the hope that they may prove words not spoken 
in vain. Seek the companionship of those who 
are living for a better world, and say to them with 
all the passionate resolution of Ruth, “ Thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God.” Let 
the influence which day by day is bearing upon 
you be the influence of the godly in Christ Jesus ; 
and let this circle of Christian friends be to you 
as a surrounding wall to a city that is besieged. 
God, in calling you to live to Him, does not call 
you to the desert or the cell. You have a work 
to do in the very midst of the noisy world, —a work 
full of responsibility and full of peril. In doing 
for others you are sometimes to forget yourselves ; 
and if, when your bark is rising and falling upon 
the great waves of this sea of things, you see 
another made helpless by the storm, it may be 
your duty to place yourself in peril, that you 
may snatch life from the wreck. But this is 
another thing from heading right on to rocks 
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and breakers when there is no call from the dis- 
tressed, and when the lights which burn there are 
the false lights of wreckers, seeking to lure you 
into their grasp. God does not require you to 
send your bark upon the shore for the sake of 
ministering to the rapacity of human vultures, 
which scream over the dying, and whet their beaks 
upon the dead. God called you into His service 
to do a better work than this, and He seeks to pre- 
pare you for a nobler destiny. Do not hinder His 
work by rashly braving dangers which He counsels 
you to shun. 


What 3] map please im. 


Tue Rey. H. Y. Sarrerner, D.D., Rector or CanvARy 
Cuurcu, New York. i 


“ THAT HE MAY PLEASE HIM WHO HATH CHOSEN HIM TO BE A SOLDIER.” 
— 2 Tim. ii. 4. 

We all know the peculiar interest there is cen- 
tring in the biographies of the great. The world 
is always hungering for the help and inspiration 
of a truly great life, and eager in learning about it. 
In answer to this demand, it is the custom nowa- 
days, in writing the life of a great man, to make it 
as personal as possible, — giving an inside as well 
as an outside view of the life through a copious use 
of the man’s letters and personal correspondence. 
The avidity with which such memories are read 
—works like the Life and Letters of Robertson, 
Macaulay, Dr. Arnold, and Kingsley, in which the 
letters occupy a large place — betokens the want 
they fill. There is a vividness, a ring of genuine- 
ness and reality, about them which rivets the 
attention and arouses the interest of all. 

As we gaze back into the past, there is one man, 
who lived well nigh two thousand years ago, of 
whom we have precisely this kind of biography. 
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That man was St. Paul. The history of his life, 
as witnessed and told by another, we have from 
the pen of St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles. 
The history of his inner life, as told by himself, 
we have in his own correspondence. 

His letters are all photographs of the man. In 
them he was unconsciously writing his own auto- 
biography. They show us just how he felt and 
what he was. The lessons he inculeates are all 
hard-éarned lessons, drawn from his own experi- 
ence, —sparks from the anvil where he was forging. 
As we read his Epistles, we feel that we know 
St. Paul better even than those who saw his face 
or heard his voice; and more and more the con- 
sciousness of his greatness becomes impressed upon 
us. 

There are two things in this greatness of his, 
which strike us most forcibly. 

The first is his success in living the Christian 
life. Notwithstanding the temptations of his pub- 
lic career as a leader who was brought in contact 
with every class of men, a reformer, and a traveller ; 
notwithstanding all his burning words about his 
own shortcomings and failures, it is plain that 
St. Paul’s life was, in the highest sense, a success. 
He carries out our idea of what a Christian should 
be. Religion with him was not a sentiment. It 
was a daily principle of action. We behold him 
really taking up his cross daily to follow Christ. 
We see him not merely making resolutions, but 
keeping his resolves; and the conviction is forced 
home to our hearts that there was a power within 
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him, driving him onward, and enabling him to live 
up to his high standard, which is not in our- 
selves. If we had been placed in his position, we 
would have fainted beneath trials under which he 
bore up; yielded to temptations which he over- 
came; turned cowards before issues which he 
bravely and unflinchingly met. Yet he was hu- 
man, too. What was the secret of this strength 
and success, making St. Paul’s life so different from 
the lives of other men ? 

Another thing which strikes us, as we read his 
writings, is his deep spirituality. He seemed to 
live close to Christ, as if the most real thing 
to him in this world was Christ’s presence and 
Christ’s love. We see Christ mirrored in St. Paul, 
Christ revealed in St. Paul, Christ transforming 
St. Paul. So marked is this characteristic of his 
life, that to many it is one of the strongest of the 
moral evidences of the truth and power of Christ’s 
religion. If of Christ it was said, “ Never man 
spake like this man,” of St. Paul it might be said, 
“ Never man could have spoken like this man, if it 
had not been for Christ.”” What was the secret 
of this spirituality ? 

Perhaps the text will furnish us with an answer. 
It was less than a month before the Apostle’s 
martyrdom. He sent forth this letter from his 
dark Roman dungeon to Timothy, the dearest of 
all his spiritual children, the one whom he had 
appointed to be his own successor in Ephesus, the 
- chief centre of Christian activity. The Apostle’s 
life was in those farewell words. He was telling 
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Timothy to do as he had done; and here, with all 
the earnestness and tenderness of a dying charge, 
he holds up the aim of aims, “ That you may please 
Him.” There you have the ringing key-note of St. 
Paul’s whole life, the one thought that was ever 
uppermost in his mind, “ That I may please Him.” 
To this every thing was referred ; by it every action 
was tested. It is one aim, the one only aim,’ 
through which such success as his can be attained. 

To understand this aim, let us first study it by 
contrast. There is nothing so valuable in bringing 
out truth in allits vividness as contrast. We would 
never know the golden glory of the sunshine, if 
it were not for the night; we would never know 
the blessedness of health and prosperity, if it were 
not for suffering ; and we shall never comprehend 
the power and freedom of a Christlike aim, until 
we see it contrasted with the littleness of all other 
aims. . 

There are three aims, or motives, under which 
men act, and these three give birth to three differ- 
ent kinds of lives. Each of these principles of 
action is exclusive. Each, when it is chosen, nega- 
tives the other two. Each becomes thereafter the 
governing power of a man’s history ; and the outer 
life grows and shapes itself around it, just as a tree 
grows out of aseed. They are: Living to please 
self, living to please others, living to please Christ. 

1. Living to please self. This is the keynote 
of most lives, — the central force into which they 
resolve themselves when they are analyzed and 
dissected. The principle first manifests itself when 
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the unconscious life of childhood passes into the 
conscious life of manhood or womanhood. They 
begin low. They commence, not with the thought, 
‘“* How shall I make the most of this life God has 
given me?” but with this, “ How shall I live soas 
to gain the most good out of life?” The promi- 
nent thought is not to give, but togain. A life in 
which enjoyment is thus the central idea seems a 
life of liberty, and herein consists its fascination. 
Duty suggests routine and bondage, pleasure im- 
plies freedom; and hence with the majority this 
is the ideal, —a life in which there are the fewest 
trammels and the most opportunities for self-grati- 
fication ; and the success or failure of a career, in 
the popular judgment, is measured by the amount 
of enjoyment it has received or been compelled to 
forfeit. 

Let us now see what this liberty amounts to. 
You begin your life with that aim uppermost, — 
to get all the pleasure you can out of life, —and 
this is the result. By choosing that aim, you cut 
yourself off from following any other aim, just as 
the sailor, in following the sea, cuts himself off 
from life on shore; or a soldier, in choosing the 
army, excludes himself from the advantages of a 
professional career. You go out of the great world, 
with its wide horizons and boundless possibilities, 
and shut yourself up in a little room, with the 
walls of self closing close around you on every side; 
you have narrowed your life to certain limits, and 
you cannot now go beyond those limits. The 
principle by which you live is to please self, and 
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that, consciously or unconsciously, becomes the 
fixed standard to which every thing is referred. 
Whatever plan or action, duty or opportunity, does 
not please self is at once rejected ; and you can no 
more rise to any thing higher than that, than water 
can rise above its own level. 

You may call this freedom. It is freedom so 
long as one is contented with only pleasure. But 
mere selfish pleasure can never fill a heart which 
was made to be filled only by God. What the 
soul really longs for is not pleasure, but satisfac- 
tion; and satisfaction only comes from the con- 
sciousness that we are pure, from the consciousness 
that we are strong, from the consciousness that we 
are true. 

When we look out upon this world of God’s, 
and think of the good to be done, and then look 
at ourselves, how little we do and what ciphers 
we are; when we gaze upon the strong, brave, 
self-sacrificing lives of some that surround us; 
when we think of Christ, and the Christian life 
as it is portrayed with all its freshness in the Gos- 
pels; when there steals into the heart a yearning 
to be up and doing and living that kind of life, — 
then the chains begin to clank, and we awake to 
the realization that what we called freedom is 
slavery. I know of no greater slavery. It is the 
bondage of nine-tenths of our nature to the re- 
maining tenth; and it is a galling bondage, which 
makes itself felt every day. A man says, with an 
ache in his heart, “I, too, have high and ennobling 
thoughts. I, too, know what holier aims and 
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aspirations mean, and what it is to be thrilled by 
the grandeur of a Christlike life. But I cannot 
tread that holy pathway. My feet are paralyzed. 
My aspirations are but the flash in the pan. I am 
destitute of moral force. Iam shut out from the 
glories of this higher life.” Would you read the 
riddle of that man’s helplessness? He knows not 
what it is to abandon himself to any higher motive 
than self pleasure. He can rise to that level, self; 
above it he can never and will never go. 

2. The second type of life is that in which the 
first aim is to please others. The highest good, 
some say, is to sacrifice all for selfish pleasure. 
The highest good, say others, is to sacrifice all to 
gain the approbation and admiration of the world. 
Some men will give honor and reputation for gold. 
Others will give gold for honor and reputation. 
Here you have the distinction between these two 
motives. Now, where popularity and distinction 
follow after a man as he treads his life-path, they 
come legitimately and honorably ; but, when they 
are sought for themselves, they only can be sought 
in one way, and that is by living to please others. 
It is thus that the ruling idea of thousands and 
tens of thousands of lives around us, from the 
highest sphere to the lowest, is to be popular. 
You cannot detect the mainspring of such a life 
in the beginning. You cannot see that the reign- 
ing motive in the heart is an insatiable craving 
of popularity. It wears the livery of heaven. It 
has oftentimes the semblance of extreme unselfish- 
ness. It looksChristlike. It is one of those cases 
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where nothing but time and growth will reveal 
the difference between the tare and the wheat. 
But by and by the truth comes out. How many 
characters there are which appear to degenerate 
as years increase! How many there are who 
attracted in youth, but repel in later life. It is all 
because the motive has come up to the surface. 
What you thought once to be gentleness and un- 
selfishness turns out to be nothing but policy and 
expediency. Instead of simplicity, it was all 
double-mindedness. 

It is oftentimes with a start that a man awakes 
himself to the realization of this fact. He has been 
deceiving himself for years. He shudders to see 
what a sham and counterfeit his life has been. 
He has been throughout living for effect. He has 
done little or nothing from principle; and he feels 
that, in the sight of God, his inner life is rotten to 
the core. 

The slavery of such an existence is appalling. 
It is only known in the secret consciousness of 
those who have experienced it. One finds himself 
ceaselessly counting the cost. He has no opinion 
of his own, and is ever leaning on others. He is 
always evading issues. He has a growing dread 
of criticism and unpopularity. He stands wilted 
and paralyzed in the presence of any one who 
speaks with the courage of his opinion, strongly, 
and with energy. That love of popularity is a 
millstone about his neck, dragging him down. It 
is the Giant Despair standing over him. It is the 
prison house in which he lies, gazing despairingly 
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at the world of sunshine without. He can do 
all that a timid man with no courage can do, 
but no more. He can rise to the level of doing 
any thing which will not excite ridicule, criticism, 
or unpopularity ; but beyond that limit he is help- 
less to move. 

3. From the slavery of these two motives, — 
living to please self, and living to please others, — 
let us now turn to the glorious liberty of the third, 
St. Paul’s motive, —living to please Christ. Mark 
you here that this is not a vague, intangible aim. 
It is like those other aims, — plain, practical, and 
to the point; it was given by God to be a substi- 
tute for them. 

The Christian religion is different from all other 
religions in this one respect: it is founded, not 
upon a system, but upon a person. Take Maho- 
met out of Mohammedanism, or Buddha out of 
Buddhism, and Mohammedanism and Buddhism 
as systems would still remain. Take Christ out 
of Christianity, and it is tearing the keystone of 
the arch away: the whole fabric falls to pieces, a 
shapeless ruin. Men’s ideas of the Bible, or of its 
interpretation, may change; but, as long as Christ 
remains, the Rock of Ages remains. He Himself 
is the life of Christianity, and His life the life of 
His followers. The Church is built, not upon the 
Bible or the Gospels or Christ’s teachings, but 
upon Him — upon Jesus Christ the chief corner- 
stone. Get this idea firmly fixed in mind, that 
your personal religion depends upon how far it is 
founded upon that person, Jesus Christ. 
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In the next place, remember that this is not a 
dead person who lived eighteen hundred years 
ago, and then went back to heaven. It is not the 
memory of a life. It isa present life. It is a liv- 
ing person, —“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and forever.” The seen life in this 
world has passed into an unseen life, the seen per- 
son into an unseen person ; but His presence is as 
real and as near to-day as it ever was: “ Lo, I am 
with you always, to the end of the world.” 

Here is the fountain of spirituality, —the con- 
stant contact of heart and soul with the living 
Christ. 

Some of us have had our ideal of friendship 
between man and man, of perfect communion, of 
perfect mutual understanding, between one spirit 
and another spirit, of a perfect interchange of 
sympathies. We have never found in life the 
fulfilment of that ideal. We go groping about for 
it in vain. It never can be fulfilled on this earth 
between two human beings, for we are all too im- 
perfect. But there is one way in which every such 
yearning may be realized. What we search for in 
vain in every one else we find in Christ. To St. 
Paul, —as all his writings prove, —and to hundreds 
and thousands after St. Paul, Christ has stood in 
just such a relationship; and it was to this that our 
Lord Himself pointed when he said, “ He that 
loveth father or mother, husband, wife, or children 
more than Me, is not worthy of Me.” It is to a 
reality of human experience that Christ thus points. 
It is not that we are to lose our love for father, 
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mother, husband, and wife or children, but to go 
beyond that love. The reality of His friendship, 
of His nearness, of His sympathy and love, so far 
surpasses all these human ties, that he who does 
not feel the difference is not worthy of such a 
friend. 

How wonderful it is that Christ should have 
spoken thus! It seems as if He were speaking to 
our inmost souls, revealing to our spirits that 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge. Do 
you say that for you such a realization is impos- 
sible? Then I answer, you don’t know yourself ; 
there are depths in your own nature which have 
never as yet been stirred. You do not know Him, 
for you have never given Him a chance of knowing 
you. You have kept Him in the outer portico of 
your being. You have never prayed to Him aright 
in your morning and evening prayers; never read 
your Bible aright; never come to the communion 
aright. Open wide the doorand see if He will not 
enter. See if there is any joy on earth so deep, 
any inspiration so strong and full, any inward 
peace which so passeth understanding, as comes 
from the consciousness that you and Christ are 
friends. 

Now turn to His service, to the outer life in the 
world, to that service which, in the world’s eyes, 
appears so cramped and distasteful: it is all 
turned to joy and sweetness. 

You go forth as the soldier goes forth to the 
battle-field beneath the eye of his general. You 
go forth to meet your temptations and do your 
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life-work with one thought uppermost, that you 
must be loyal to Him. 

Every man who wants to be strong and do a 
great work in this world strives to live by principle. 
He has his fixed principles to which he refers 
every thing, and which he takes for his guide. To 
cling through all to such principles without waver- 
ing, and regardless of consequences, is to be a high- 
principled man. We Christians are men of but 
one principle. We, with that feeling of loyalty in 
our hearts to Christ, have but one simple rule of 
action: Will it please Him ? 

The whole power and energy, inspiration and 
reality, of the Christian religion concentrate them- 
selves into that one sentence, as the sunbeams 
meet in the sun. It is not only a motive, it is a 
motive power. 

To make this the one ever present thought; to 
decide all questions that come up by this stand- 
ard; to cling to it amid all our waverings, and 
come back to it after all our backslidings, as the 
needle from its fluctuations comes back to the 
pole; to have that needle in the heart, ever point- 
ing truer and truer, until at last it points straight 
to Christ, and to nothing but Christ, — is to steer 
our way clear of all temptations, to avoid all those 
rocks and quicksands, such as a love of popularity 
and the fascinations of a merely selfish career, upon 
which so many lives have made shipwreck. 

The greatest generals are those who can concen- 
trate their forces at a given point in the shortest 
time. With this one aim ever uppermost, you 
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have all the forces of your religion at your com- 
mand. From whatever direction a temptation 
comes, you can meet it, and beat it back with the 
whole power of your being, through the strength 
that comes from that one thought, “ Will it please 
Him?” 


Whe Hacred in the Secular. 


Tur Rev. J. S. Sareman, D.D., D.C.L., Rroror oF CHRIST 
CuurcH, NEw YorRE. 


“YE ARE A CHOSEN GENERATION, A ROYAL PRIESTHOOD, AN HOLY 
NATION, A PECULIAR PEOPLE.” —7 St. Peter ii. 9. 


OnE of the crying evils which good people in 
these days have to deplore is worldliness within 
the Church. The chief source of all such evils 
is, of course, the heart; but, in the case of this 
particular evil, the head also has certainly some- 
thing to answer for. Let me say at once what I 
mean. I mean the impression which seems to have 
spread itself over the mind of the whole Church, 
that, while some men in the Church are under vows 
to give to God’s service all their time, other men 
in the Church are under vows which leave some 
six-sevenths of their time to themselves. The 
former class of men are the clergy, the latter class 
are the laity. The life of a clergyman, it is admit- 
ted, has but one sphere, and that sacred throughout. 
The life of a layman, on the other hand, is sup- 
posed to have two spheres, — one of them sacred, 
the other secular; the secular touching Monday 


morning on one side, and Saturday night on the 
other. 
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Now, I challenge any one to take the New Testa- 
ment and show me the first word in it to warrant 
any such distinction. The New Testament knows 
_no such thing as different degrees of consecration 
to God’s service, for different men. Noman would 
dare approach God with words implying such a 
thing. No man would dare stand up and say, “I 
dedicate myself to Thee, O God, but not for all 
the time! I give to Thee my heart, but not the 
whole of it. I pledge to Thee my strength, what 
part of it is not consumed in business. I conse- 
erate to Thee my substance, so much of it as I 
can spare without much missing it.’ No man 
dreams that any such offering would be accepted. 
The consecration which God requires is utterly 
without compromise, and he requires it of all men 
alike. A man is no more consecrated to the work 
of God when he is made a clergyman than he was 
before asa layman. He is simply consecrated to 
a special department of that work; to the depart- 
ment, namely, of the Word and Sacraments. This 
department of God’s work we call, by way of 
eminence, “THE ministry.” But, in fact, the min- 
istry of Christ takes in much more than this. ‘The 
word “ministry” means simply service; and in 
this sense all Christian people belong to the 
Christian ministry. We are all ordained to it in 
Holy Baptism. In which department of this one 
great ministry a man is to work, — whether in the 
department of the Word and Sacraments, or in what 
may be called the department of temporal supplies, 
—this is a question which the man must settle for 
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himself; but whether or not he shall serve in the 
ministry of Christ at all, this is not an open ques- 
tion for any one. It has been settled. One man 
may go to the altar, and another to the counting- 
room; but the man who goes to the counting- 
room has no better right to be selfish than the man 
who goes to the altar. Every such man is bound, 
no doubt, to strive for gain; but his gains are not 
his own. How can they be, when the man himself 
is not his own? when he has given himself, soul 
and body, to God? “What!” it may be asked, 
‘must not Christians, as much as other people, 
work for themselves, to get their own support?” 
Isay, No. They are not to work for themselves. 
They are to work for God; and out of the gain 
they get they are to take their support, not be- 
cause the gain is theirs, but just because it is 
God’s, and they are God’s servants, and God pro- 
vides for his servants’ needs. If they take out 
more than they ought, more than is needed for 
health and comfort, and the reasonable demands of 
culture and social intercourse, they are guilty 
of what one of the old prophets, putting it very 
bluntly, called robbing God. I grant you, the 
means which one possesses are rightfully his to 
manage ; but the right to manage does not mean, 
in this case, the right to manage as one pleases. 
It does not mean ownership; it means simply 
stewardship. 

I ask now, has not what I have been saying the 
clear warrant of Scripture? I have, in fact, been 
simply holding up the Sayiour’s own conception 
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of religion as it should be. Place side by side 
with this the view presented by religion as too 
commonly it is. 

It is related of an officer, at the first battle of 
Manassas, who had deserted his command for the 
security of a haystack, that when accosted by his 
superior with the indignant question, “ What sort 
of a place is that for you, sir?” replied with 
chattering teeth, “ Why, do you think the bullets 
can really come through?” The poor coward 
had no thought but for his own safety. Such 
seems to be the one thought with a great many 
people in entering the Church, —not to do any 
thing in particular, but to keep out of danger; 
not to battle for the truth, not to advance the ban- 
ner of the Son of God, but simply to “flee from 
the wrath to come.” In the most solemn manner 
they pledge themselves wholly to God’s service, 
and yet seem to have no idea of serving any one 
but themselves in what they call their secular 
sphere; that is, in by far the greater part of their 
inner and outer life. What is worse than all, 
the Church does not seem shocked at the incon- 
sistency. If pleasure have been a man’s aim in 
the world, pleasure may continue to be his aim 
in the Church; only in the Church his pleasures 
must be innocent. They may be selfish, but they 
must be innocent. If the man’s aim in the world 
was to get rich, to amass wealth just for selfish 
uses, he may pursue that aim quite as safely in 
the Church, and perhaps a trifle more success- 
fully ; only his methods must be honest. His aim 
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may be selfish, but his methods must be honest. 
If he has no ambition in this direction; if he says, 
“T have enough to supply my wants, I have no 
desire for further gains; I will retire from work, 
and live on what I have,” — the selfish indifference 
is likely enough to be taken as a mark of Christian 
moderation. ‘I have enough.” No matter for 
others. No matter that want, myriad voiced, is 
crying from altar and from hearthstone. No mat- 
ter that helpless millions are hungering for bread, 
or dying in pestilential tenements. No matter 
that two-thirds of the souls upon this globe have 


yet to hear that the Son of God is come. I HAVE - 


ENOUGH!” 

Suppose that a clergyman should talk in this 
way. Suppose that a clergyman should say, “I 
am now fifty years old; I have for many years 
been in receipt of a large salary; I have, by 
God’s blessing, been able to lay up enough of it to 
maintain me the remainder of my days; I will 
stop preaching.” The inconsistency in that case 
would shock people. Why not the same incon- 
sistency in the case of a layman? Simply because 
of the unscriptural distinction between religious 
and secular in a Christian’s life and work. This 
distinction is making religion but a name. It is 
making worship but a form. It is draining our 
Christianity of its very life-blood. The Church 
cannot do her full work, or any thing like it, until 
this distinction is blotted out. As little could she 
hope to conquer the world for Christ under a sys- 
tem of merely Sunday service, as a commander 
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could hope to win battles with an army whose 
whole rank and file should have a perpetual leave 
of absence, save only to report once a week for 
dress parade. 

Let no one fear that teaching such as this would 
keep men out of the Church. Even if it did, what 
would it matter? Mere numbers cannot make a 
really prosperous Church, any more than mere 
flesh can make a really healthy body. The more 
worldly-minded people there are within the Church, 
the worse for the Church. But, in fact, earnest 
men are kept out of the Church, not because the 
standard of duty is set so high, but just because 
it is let down so low. In all ages men have 
made much of religion just in the measure that 
religion has made much of itself. To-day, I verily 
believe, there are men, in multitudes, who: shrink 
from the Christian profession simply because they 
see so little behind that profession, so little to 
renounce (save with the lips), so little to do. 
They see ceremonies and Sunday observances ; but 
they see nothing peculiar, nothing not to be seen 
among the veriest of worldlings, in the great ends 
for which men are living and working on week- 
days; and they say to themselves, that if in reli- 
gion there is no more than that, there is not enough 
in it to make its profession a question of much 
moment, one way or the other. There is a well- 
known volume of English sermons, whose title is 
itself a sermon, “* The Gospel of the Secular Life.” 
This, surely, is just the gospel that we need. A 
gospel which does nothing more than simply pro- 
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vide Christian manners for selfish lives will never 
do. Only the Gospel which directs all human 
motives to the one supreme end, of serving God; 
which finds the centre of all human interests in 
the one great work which Christ has left the 
Church to do; which proclaims the priesthood of 
all believers, and the sacredness of all spheres 
of duty and of life, — only this is the true Gospel 
of the kingdom, and only this can win the world. 


he Pure in weart. 


Tar Rey. Henry Morret, Rector oF THE CHURCH OF THE 
Hoty Communion, New YorE. 


‘* WHO SHALL ASCEND INTO THE HILL OF THE LORD; OR WHO SHALL 
RISE UP IN His HOLY PLACE? EVEN HE THAT HATH CLEAN HANDS AND 
A PURE HEART. — Psalms xxiv. 3. 


HIGH up among some lofty mountains, you may 
at some time have been surprised and delighted 
by the sudden and unlooked for discovery of a 
erystal-like lake, nestling cosily amid giant cliffs, or 
hemmed in and well-nigh hidden from you by a for- 
est of solemn and majestic pines or cedars. By day 
its placid surface reflected with dazzling splendor 
the sun’s effulgence ; while in the night the lovelier 
and more subdued glories of the moon and stars 
were so clearly reflected, that the lake seemed 
transformed into a crystal setting which held these 
shining jewels. In like manner is the Psalmist’s 
assertion of the text but the reflection of that 
which has ever been in the mind of the Creator, 
and which later on was enunciated by the God- 
man in the Beatitude, ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

There is nothing we admire more in others, and 
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there is perhaps no trait in others which influ- 
ences us more, than that of purity. And yet we 
must all confess, that, to retain not only in a higher, 
but even in a lower degree the innocence and 
purity of our early childhood, demands a struggle, 
often so fierce and so long that many a young man 
or woman yields to the allurements of the Devil, 
in whatever subtle guise he comes, defiles and 
blackens a heart once white and clean, and, when 
coming to himself, finds that he has bartered away 
what was his richest and best possession. God be 
praised that there is “a fountain opened to the 
house of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, for sin and for uncleanness,” wherein even 
the vilest may wash and be cleansed. If, then, any 
of us have lost somewhat of the fresh and sweet 
purity of our childhood days, like David let us go 
to God, and pray, “Purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean; .... wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow.” 

The heart of man is like some vast picture- 
gallery. As time goes on, the collection we make 
gradually fills the walls. In the case of one man, 
the subjects of his paintings are refined and lofty. 
Their themes have the touch of a divine inspiration, 
and ceaselessly there emanates from them an influ- 
ence which is wholesome. Not a single canvas is 
there which leaves an unpleasant impression, and 
none which we would rather not have seen. A 
mind bearing the impress of purity seleeted and 
placed them there. Go now and wander through 
the passages of another man’s heart. It is full of 
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darkness, and therefore a strong light is required 
to see its walls, and that which they contain. 
They are full of paintings; but, horrible to say, 
there is not a single picture which does not cause 
you to blush, bringing out a frown on your fore- 
head, and even causing you to cry out, with bitter 
regret, that one of God’s children, and your fellow- 
man, could so degrade and pollute the inner 
recesses of his being. Be it observed, that in both 
instances the pictures are real. They are actually 
the impressions made by the imaginings of the 
heart. Whatever the mind has conceived and 
dwelt upon, of good or of evil, has been stereo- 
typed upon the walls of the heart; and there it 
remains. You are familiar with the printing tele- 
graph. You sit at this end of the wire, sending 
out a succession of wave impressions; at the other 
end, where your impressions are received, they are 
transformed into clear, legible writing. It is in 
like manner that daily and hourly we are making 
impressions upon, and covering with decorations, 
the walls of our hearts. 

But why, some one asks, attach such great im- 
portance to, and lay so much stress upon, the virtue 
of purity? In answer, first, because impurity is 
manifestly the sin most hateful in the sight of the 
Creator. Do you inquire again, how we know 
this, and the answer may be found in your Bible. 
Why did God destroy the earth by a flood, but 
because of the sin of impurity? Why were Sodom 
and Gomorrah destroyed by fire from heaven, but 
because of this selfsame sin? It was this sin 
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which, later on, again and again brought down 
upon God’s people the most terrible of punish- 
ments. It is a fact worthy of more than passing 
notice, that in our modern civilization the race for 
pre-eminence is generally won by the nations 
whose people attach most regard to purity; while 
those halt and limp along at the very end whose 
people are characteristically sensual and licentious. 
It was when the statue of Purity had been thrown 
from its pedestal, that the death-knell of the great 
Roman Empire was sounded. Strangely does his- 
tory repeat itself; for just as the Jews lost their 
supremacy by foreign invasion, so the Romans lost 
theirs. A day came for the latter, when their 
august empire lay lifeless at the feet of barbarian 
hordes. 

Again, so much stress is laid upon purity because, 
as another has said, “it is a marvellous thing to 
see how a pure and innocent heart purifies all that 
it approaches. The most ferocious natures are 
soothed and tamed by innocence. So with human 
beings: there is a delicacy so pure that vicious 
men in its presence become almost pure; all of 
purity which is in them is brought out. Like 
attaches itself to like. The pure heart becomes a 
centre of attraction, round which similar atoms 
gather, and from which dissimilar ones are repelled. 
A corrupt heart draws out in an hour all that is 
bad in us; a spiritual one brings out, and draws 
to itself, all that is best and purest. Such was 
Christ. He stood in the world the light of the 
world, to which all rays of light gradually gath- 
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ered. He stood in the presence of impurity, and 
men became pure.” 

One more reason for the exaltation of this vir- 
tue. We who are God’s children must seek to 
become and to be like Him. As light can have no 
fellowship with darkness, so can there be no fellow- 
ship between us and Him Who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, if we are not pure. Then, 
too, how can we be lively, living members of 
Christ, the perfection of purity, if we are impure? 
Impurity has on the spiritual man precisely the 
same effect that paralysis has on the physical man. 
If my arm be paralyzed, there it hangs; a heavy, 
worse than useless, incumbrance. The fresh and 
rich blood which my heart forces through my body 
passes it by, while the nerve-centre of my system 
fails any longer to exert an influence there. In 
like manner, remember, does the sin of impurity 
sever us from Christ. He has then not left us, 
but we have voluntarily forsaken Him. Picture, 
if you can, the condition, in this world or the next, 
of a Christless man. 

But since the spirit of man is an emanation 
from God, then are these bodies of ours indeed 
the temples of God; and the divine declaration is 
that he who defiles this temple, this tabernacle of 
His Spirit, him shall God destroy. For him is 
reserved that place “ where their worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched.” 

In view of what has been said thus far, a word 
of suggestion and application must follow. To 
the young Christian I would say, Guard carefully 
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every avenue by which Satan would tempt you 
on this side of your sinning nature. First, stand 
out firmly and boldly against evil thoughts and 
imaginations. It is an error to which we are all 
liable, the old and the young, to suppose that there 
is little or no accountability for our thoughts. 
God both sees and knows the very secrets of our 
hearts. Our thoughts are the fountain-head from 
which flow all the actions of our lives; and just 
as from a fresh spring brackish water can not and 
does not flow, so from a heart that nourishes and 
cherishes impurity, there cannot, and there never 
do, come forth either pure, life-giving words, or 
high and lofty actions. Let the mind become 
habituated to dwelling upon that which is unclean, 
and in time it shall become so foul that purity 
refuses any longer to be its guest. Then Satan 
has won the battle. The Spirit of God has for- 
saken a man, and there is no longer any power 
opposed to the impure spirit within him. The 
Evil One then leads him on and on, steadily sink- 
ing him deeper and deeper, until he becomes a 
loathing, not only to God and his fellows, but 
even to himself. Then there may come times of 
terrible remorse, when he looks up to the hill 
of the Lord, whence help may be looked for; but, 
alas, God has hidden His face from him! Strength 
to ascend God’s hill is lost, because he has no 
longer a pure heart. Remember, that man began 
by just now and then harboring an impure thought. 

Another word of suggestion and application: 
Be careful as to the influence of your companions. 
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A man may himself sow the seeds of impurity in 
his heart, but the Devil does it also often through 
others. The impure tale or mere suggestion, — 
ah, how many a heart has it entered like a 
poisoned arrow, thus causing the beginning of 
a downward career! At the time we may have 
thought little, or not at all, of its consequences; 
yet the deadly draught has been drunk. There 
is no crime which more wholly arouses all of a 
man’s most fiery and just indignation, than that 
which will cause another to lose his high regard 
and veneration for the virtue of purity ; and there- 
fore it is that God visits this sin with the most 
terrible consequences, not only hereafter, but 
already in this present existence. 

Also, be careful as to what you read. There 
are writers who paint sin in such harmless and 
attractive colors, and who adorn sinful lives with 
such extenuating features, that for the reader the 
frequent effect is to blunt his moral sense. Be- 
holding with fascinated glance one or more seem- 
ingly redeeming traits, those that are hideous 
lose at least some of their hideousness; and thus, 
in a measure, sin loses its sinfulness, and the Devil 
may appear transformed into an angel of light. 
Do not try to see how near you can walk to the 
edge of a dangerous precipice, but keep within 
the clearly defined path of that which, while it 
entertains, also elevates and instructs the mind 
and heart, giving the latter wholesome food, to 
the former lofty and inspiring themes for the 
imagination. If, as a rule, when you have closed 
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a book, or laid down a daily paper or magazine, 
you cannot thank God for the good it has done 
you, make up your mind it had been better for you 
if you had not read it at all. 

Precautions against entrances for the sin of 
impurity might be multiplied, but to every earnest 
follower of Christ these will suggest themselves. 
Yet this one more caution may be added: Dwell 
often upon the spotless purity of the Creator, and 
‘of the Master while upon earth. Pray daily for 
grace and power to hate every thing that can take 
away from the whiteness and cleanness of your 
soul, and to guard against it. If any hidden sin, 
which you would blush to have another know, has 
gotten a hold upon you, then go to God and con- 
fess it, praying Him to create in youa new and 
contrite heart, a heart longing and crying out for 
perfect purity. Daily send on high the cry, 
“Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; 

. wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 
The struggle is no easy one. I doubt whether 
there be another half so fierce, hence the greater 
the need for help from on high. Therefore, may 
we be instant, unceasing in our prayers, ever look- 
ing to, leaning and relying upon, the strength 
which God alone supplies. In our private devo- 
tions, in God’s house, and especially when kneel- 
ing before the altar, let us pray Him to receive us, 
even as He received the penitent Magdalene, the 
woman who once was a seemingly hopeless sinner, 
but who to-day, by the power of Divine grace, is 
among the saints in light. So long as the struggle 
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lasts, may we remember, and may that be our 
ever-present encouragement, that all our conflicts 
here shall have their end in the rest and joy and 
peace of heaven; because the assurance is as firm 
as the everlasting hills, that they who have pure 
hearts shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord, and 
rise up in His holy place; for He Whose blood, 
shed upon Calvary, cleanses us from all sin, has 
declared that, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 


Christian iabits. 


Tuer Rey. ArTHUR BRooKS, KEOTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
INCARNATION, NEw YORK. 


“‘ WoE UNTO YOU, SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, HYPOCRITES! FOR YE PAY 
TITHE OF MINT AND ANISE AND CUMMIN, AND HAVE OMITTED THE 
WEIGHTIER MATTERS OF THE LAW, JUDGMENT, MERCY, AND FAITH: THESE 
OUGHT YE TO HAVE DONE, AND NOT TO LEAVE THE OTHER UNDONE.” — St. 
Matthew xxiii. 23. 


THERE isa great dread of formalism in the world 
to-day. When we read these invectives by our 
Saviour against the Pharisees, we can feel sure 
that such a dread will always have a true place in 
genuine Christian feeling. His words were strong, 
and His provocation was great. He found a nation 
with a glorious destiny degenerating into a local 
religious sect; their doctrine Aras, about small 
points; little observances ‘supplanted the great 
laws_of ater the teachers of the nation gave 
paramount importance to things which were merely 
their own deductions from God’s commandments. 
Under such circumstances, it is no wonder that 
Christ’s denunciations of woe against formalism 
were constant and bitter. Therefore all the more 
striking is the fact that in the midst of these stern 
denunciations stands the injunction that these very 
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deeds which have degenerated into formalism are 
not to be left undone. It is a witnéss to the 
perfect wisdom and the complete balance of our 
Saviour’s mind, which saw thoroughly man’s nature 
and needs, and knew how to deal with them, and 
which also understood the complete character of 
truth. It bears witness to the fact, that, when the 
danger of formalism is most thoroughly disposed 
of, then there will appear at once a new danger of 
slighting little things, overlooking necessary pre- 
cautions, and despising practical developments and 
expedients. Is there not a feeling among us to- 
day that tells us that we are not far from such a 
position? Great truths are among us, perhaps, 
more freely talked of and understood than ever 
before ; but how greatly Christian carefulness seems 
to have declined! Men think the old habits to 
which they have been trained useless. There is 
an argument against prayer, which says that since 
the spirit of prayer is communion with God, he 
who dedicates his work to God need not pray: 
his whole life is a prayer. There is an argument 
against stated times for prayer or Bible-reading or 
other religious exercises, which says that we ought 
to do them with our whole hearts, and therefore 
that no fixed time can be given for them, since we 
may not feel like them at that time, and therefore 
they will not be hearty. There is a statement 
often made that no religious exercise is useful or 
profitable when it is not perfectly agreeable or 
pleasant, because it shows that our whole heart is 
not in it. The Pharisees were creatures of reli- 
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gious habits, and we are often inclined to say that 
it degrades religion for habit to have any thing to 
do with it. Our Saviour rebukes the Pharisees, 
and says, Ye ought to have done the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith, 
and not to leave the others undone. He seems 
to offer us an intermediate ground, which shall 
preserve the deep foundations of the Christian 
life, and add the advantage of habit to it. Let 
us see if we can understand his position. 

We use habit everywhere else to the greatest 
advantage, — cannot get along without it. Habit 
is a power of becoming accustomed to a certain 
way of doing things, sq.as to be able to get on with 
our work easily. We ‘start to do something i in the 
way most approved by our minds; it is hard at 
at first; we gradually become accustomed to it; 
we can do it without trouble, and then it becomes 
habit. It is conquered ; and we are free to go on 
to something else, to form new habits, to conquer 
new difficulties, to use this latest acquirement by 
adding something to it. Were there no such thing 
as the power of habit in us, we should always be 
at work with the same problems and difficulties. 
It is a means of storing up that which we have 
acquired. The reason which is behind our habit 
we may not often think of; but it is there, em- 
bodied in the habit, and doing its work without 
constantly troubling us to think of it. Habit is 
something which gives to men the power of a 
machine, and yet which, if rightly used, need never 
turn a man into a machine. The same power 
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which formed the habit remains to stir a man 
to go on to new habits. The man with rightly 
formed habits may be a machine, but he is a living 
machine. Habits bring our work close to us. The 
work which has the element of habit in it is a part 
of us. We can deal with it without thinking of 
it. It is like an intimate friend whose relation 
to us is a perfectly easy one. It does not stand 
without us, waiting for our attention, as a new 
thing does; it is something which has impressed 
itself on our common thought and mode of action. 
We cannot quite separate ourselves from a work \ 
that has begun to find its way into our habits. It 
is seen in us, and we feel that we must acknowledge 
it. So, although habit is not life, it is life’s strong 
servant, and must be wisely used. It must be 
restrained and regulated. It must not be allowed 
to rebel, to get the upper hand. Its rights must 
be recognized ; but it must not be allowed to make 
its own demands, and to be sure of having them 
satisfied. We guard our habits carefully and jeal- 
ously only as we recognize their importance. We 
use this power for God, only as we realize what a 
great gift it is from God. We drift into bad 
habits, we are satisfied with thinking rightly and 
acting wrongly, when it seems as if it made no dif- 
ference, if only the heart were right, how the hand 
learned to carry on its work. If day by day we 
are embodying some power, if each new impression 
of that power is not transitory, but, by the gift of 
habit, is lasting and permanent, we want to be sure 
‘of having our God with us; and nothing less will 
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answer to give us the substance for such an ever- 
lasting embodiment. 

Now, in Christianity we declare that we have 
that greatest master, and we enter on our work for 
God in Christ. Must not that master have our 
greatest help to all achievement in this world? 
The great building of Christianity wants “every 
workman that it can get. The purity of the archi- 
tecture never erected a building. Strong muscle, 
common laborers, had to come in and help the 
inspired brain before its ideas were ever erected in 
brick or stone. The workman was not as great as 
the architect, but he was just as necessary for the 


~/ embodiment of the plan. So we must work out 


the great truths that Christ has given us. We 
must bring every power with which God has en- 
dowed us, and the power of forming habits is one 
of these. It will help us stow. away the fruits of 
Christian life, it will leave us free to go on and 
work out new problems. We are convinced that 
God wants us to pray to Him; then let us make 
that prayer a regular part of our lives. Leave it 
for special occasions, for moments only when our 
desires or our wants drive us to it, and then we 
have to go through the process of thinking of the 
reasons and encouragement to prayer over and 
over again. But let prayer become a habit, let it 
become worked into our life, let it meet us natu- 
rally and regularly as we go through the regular 
round of each day’s appointments and duties, and 
we are never far from it. The conviction of the 
necessity and privilege of prayer is put before us 
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in a form where it is ever permanent. Or take 
our knowledge of our Bible. It is God’s book; 
the record of God’s revelation of Himself in the 
history of His chosen people, and in the life and 
work of His Son. Once feel that, and we want 
to admit it into the circle of our regular lives, and 
not leave it as a stranger hanging around the gates, 
and only admitted now and then, and having to pre- 
sent its credentials anew each time it approaches us. 
We can devote ourselves to a deeper acquaintance 
with it when once we have embodied our trust in 
it by a fixed habit of its use. The public worship 
of God and all the other appointments of a reli- 
gious life follow the same rule. They must not be 
strangers to us, mere entertaining guests, called in 
at moments when we feel a particular desire for 
them: they must be ever present, meeting us in 
all moods and in every condition. Is prayer hard 
at any time, do we say that we do not feel like 
the worship of God at the appointed time; let us 
hold to them, then, as necessities. Perhaps as 
they force themselves thus on us in defiance of mere 
personal feeling, they will speak in louder tones 
than ever before of God’s authority and necessity 
to us. We shall take a step toward getting rid 
of that false impression, that, in the act of prayer, 
we are the most important factor and not God. 
We shall feel His presence in the action, when we 
ourselves are wandering elsewhere where we should 
not be. 

We must have habits; we cannot leave these 
things undone. But yet the more servants, the 
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more the master will be needed; this growth of 
habits must feel the strong power of principles 
that is behind it. Our means of work must feel 
the great object of the work which is given us. 
The attainment of habit must tell us that there 
are more things to be gained. We must not rest 
satisfied with any mere habits. That warning can 
never be uttered too often to us men who are so 
inclined to settle down into satisfaction with our- 
selves. But, being uttered and appreciated, it can 
only tell us the greater importance of having habits 
rightly formed, of paying attention to the struc- 
ture of our daily life, and of not leaving undone 
what will make us better and more effective labor- 
ers for our Master. 

For this reason Christian habits are not things 
to be neglected by any man, whatever may be his 
standing in Christian attainments. The truly 
Christian man, he who has learned from his Master 
the importance of the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith, is just the man who 
will value fixed habits most highly, and use them 
most safely. Never let Christianity evaporate in 
feelings or ideas, never let it degenerate into dull 
routine ; but join hearty feeling and earnest habit to- 
gether; let the inner man and the outer life answer 
to each other, and we have the form of Christian 
life that Christ really desires in this world. There 
are men who do not dare to call themselves earnest 
Christians. There is much in Christianity which 
they feel that they do not appreciate, and perhaps 
more that they do not understand. Perhaps they 
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hardly dare to use the name Christian for them- 
selves at all. And yet they find themselves in- 
vited to Christian habits which they are almost 
afraid to touch. Attendance on divine worship, 
the use of the Bible, the practice of prayer, — shall 
they avail themselves of these or not, while they 
feel that there is so much in them that they do not 
understand? Shall they not wait until, with 
clearer views, they can take them all up? They 
desire that deeper knowledge, but hardly know 
how to get it; and they surely do not want to pre- 
tend to it, when they have it not. But that desire 
is the only thing which can ever bring the better 
supply. ‘That desire is their most valuable pos- 
session. It must have expression ; it may die for 
want of it; it is the thing which will bring the 
answer from on high. Let it find that expression 
in the performance of the first plain acts of duty ; 
let it go out into the formation of those habits to 
which all Christian life around us invites us. 
Surely it is a blessing from our Father, if, when we 
cannot appreciate all heavenly truth, He extends 
to us its earthly embodiments. On those our 
deeper desires may and must fasten. They are all 
invitations from Him. They are all the hand of 
our Father stretched out to us in the dark 
when we cannot see His face. Let not such men 
hesitate to use them, but take them boldly; let 
none of us in times of doubt and darkness hesitate 
to cling to Christian habits and appointments, 
which, if humbly and faithfully used, will carry 
us into the better and brighter day. Or if those 
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Christian habits have come to us almost indepen- 
dently of ourselves, and seem incongruous to our 
present feelings, what shall we do with them? How 
many men hold to them as the remnants of early 
training, or take them as a part of their association 
with some Christian friend! Is it formalism to do 
so? Does it lay us open to that stern woe which 
Christ pronounced over hypocritical Pharisees? It. 
would be sad to give up such habits ; it would tear 
all the best impulses of the soul to doso. It must 
not be done. They come as the result of true Chris- 
tian feeling, and conviction on the part of others; 
they cannot lose that, for they are instinct with 
it, and it gives them true life and value. If that 
is all the connection a man has with Christ, let 
him hold to that. Let him see that something, that 
the very vitality and depth which a loving, Chris- 
tian spirit has given to those habits, exhorts him to 
have the same spirit, that he may give to others 
the blessings which have been given to him. They 
‘are living witnesses to the truth ; they are stepping- 
stones to better things, and as such they must be 
valued. Christian habits are formalism only when 
they are consciously practised for small ends, 
when ‘they are a bid for man’s applause, when they 
are a cover for evil doings, or when they are a sop 
to quiet an uneasy conscience. When they hide 
God, and are not recognized, however blindly, as a 
means of getting at something greater that is be- 
yond them, then we may dread them, and listen for 
‘Christ’s woe upon them, as the cause of a greater 
damnation. That is a state which only our own 
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hearts with our Master can discern. But let us 
not for any blind fear of it lose the blessings of 
Christian habit which God has given us. 

We have looked on habit as the embodiment of 
thought and ideas for the purpose of work. See, 
therefore, what an essential Christian thing habit 
is. Christianity is God coming to the world in the 
person of His own Son.. He took flesh upon Him; 
He lived and died like other men ; He suffered, and 
the reward was His everlasting glory. So let the 
disciple follow in His steps. It is hard or disagree- 
able to form a religious habit, easier to sit at home 
than to rise at the proper time and go to church. 
Though you may shield yourself behind some lofty 
expression about what the true nature of religion is, 
your Master’s example, which is the very centre of 
that religion, shames you. Let no idea be so high 
that it does not take earthly form. There isa work 
to be done. Our own lives, the life of the world, is 
to be rescued from destruction. This work cannot 
be done but by the embodiment of Christianity, 
by lives growing more and more faithful in their 
use of Christian knowledge. The gift of habit, a 
part of God’s own endowment to us as men, surely 
has its close relation to that greatest gift of God 
to our spirits in His own dear Son. Let the two 
meet, then. Let us do all we can to make religion 
the familiar companion of all our life, the inspira- 
tion, almost unconsciously to ourselves, of every 
thing that we undertake. Rejoice as you find one 
more habit of Christian life deeply embedded in 
all your action. Strive to gain Christian habits 
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for God’s glory. Pray at morning, pray at night. 
Thank God if he has given you such a gift, and 
use it faithfully. Habits of Christian morals, of 
Christian work, of Christian worship, all go to- 
gether, and they must all be sought alike. That 
is always to be remembered. Christ took the 
habits of those Pharisees in their temple life and 
their daily life, and laid them side by side. He 
said, Ye devour widows’ houses, and fora pretence 
make long prayers; and his inference was not the 
emptiness of all habit, but the hypocrisy of their 
habits, — they backed the two masters. So let us 
look over what we have been gathering in life, —a 
strange medley of moral attainments and practical 
acquisitions. By them we can tell what we are. 
Throw away the bad, and look deeper for the 
power of the good ones, that they may be the ones 
that shall grow and spread over all life. 
Remember how the snow-storm comes that clogs 
the activity of a great city, that even stops man’s 
most powerful application of nature’s forces, the 
locomotive, and makes it helpless on many a rail- 
road. It comes flake by flake. We awake some 
morning, and there it is ; and all human energy has 
to be given to clearaway what came without being 
noticed. Habits formed by little deposits come 
and clog the wheels of our spiritual progress. Now, 
suppose we turn round and use this force to im- 
pede the advance of worldliness, that the question 
of Sunday desecration is solved by a more regular 
and constant attendance at divine service, that 
social dissipation is allowed to break itself against 
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a habit of weekly attendance at service, that ava- 
rice is checked by giving, — how immediate would 
be the change in the aspect of the life about us! 
Worldliness is suffered to have its own way now. 
What we want isa moral storm of quietly deposited 
Christian habits, each man and each moment adding 
its contribution to that which shall assert the 
power of God as greater than that of man, the 
service of heaven as nobler than that of earth. 


Whe Waptism of Uepentance for the Wemission 
of Sins. 


Tue Rr. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., BisHor or 
New YorRE. 


‘“‘AND HE CAME INTO ALL THE COUNTRY ABOUT JORDAN, PREACHING THE 
BAPTISM OF REPENTANCE FOR THE REMISSION OF sins.” — St. Luke iii. 3. 


Tue preacher who delivered this message lived 
but a brief life, and ended it a martyr to his plain 
and fearless speech. He was not fortunate in 
securing the sympathy of people of influence; 
and, if at all he succeeded in interesting them, he 
succeeded almost as soon in angering and imbit- 
tering them. His characteristics were such that 
they could not but compel attention, but the sen- 
timent of curiosity was quickly replaced by a 
deeper sentiment of implacable hostility. Him- 
self a churchman, — for he was the son of a priest 
and a disciple of the circumcision,—the Church 
distinguished itself by its impatience of his mes- 
sage and its contempt for the messenger. Where 
the Church led the way, royalty promptly followed. 
The Herod who sent for John, and at one time 
“heard him gladly,” gave him up a little later, if 
not without reluctance yet without mercy, to the 
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wicked will of that companion who was not his 
queen, and to the woman who was not his wife. 
Indeed, the young reformer made little headway 
with the upper classes, and upon men of culture 
and learning, as they were represented by the 
Pharisee and the Sadducee, no enduring impression. 
They swarmed out of the cities to hear him; and, 
when we remember the style of his preaching, this 
is not surprising. But Cicero tells us that it is 
the first office of the orator to win his listeners ; 
and if to do this be the measure of success, then 
John the Baptist was a failure. He was not an 
“encouraging preacher,” if an encouraging preach- 
er is one who makes people contented with them- 
selves. The first impulse of languid curiosity 
deepened often into something more eager, but 
. that in turn gave way to indignant resentment 
and sometimes to downright hatred. No gentle- 
man likes to be called a viper, still less to hear 
his class described as a “ viper’s brood.” Yet this 
was John’s way, which was, in fact, as many 
people thought, a much too plain-spoken way. 
But there were others with whom this was not 
the case. Wemay—read—about-them-in—the-ehap- 
terdrom-whiek-t-take-the=text. They were not 
of any one class alone, but of many. Now it 
was a soldier and now a man of business, and still 
oftener the “*common people” who came to him. 
They asked him questions, and he helped them ; 
but the thing to be noted is that he began by 
preaching to these people precisely the same un- 
pleasant truths that he preached to the classes 
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above them. “He came into all that country 
preaching the baptism of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins.’ There was such a thing as sin. 
There was a way of having one’s sins remitted or 
forgiven; and that was something about which, 
first of all, men needed to be concerned. ‘This 
was the message; and while to a great many it 
was an extremely distasteful message, there were 
others who welcomed it with equal eagerness and 
[_ thanksgiving. They did not want somebody to 
tell them they were all right. They knew better. 
They knew that in many things they were all 
wrong. Though it hurt them to have their 
wounds probed, they thanked the man who loved 
them well enough to tell them the truth. They 
had tried a formal religion, and it had not helped 
them. They had tried no religion at all, and that 
had helped them even less. The CuuRcH made 
much of ceremony and little of character. The 
secularist made little of ceremony and much of 
selfindulgence. But neither of these answered 
the questions that most needed an answer, and 
both of them left the hearts of men alike un- 
touched and unchanged. Now, the soldiers and 
the others did not need to be argued into a belief 
that there was a God. They carried his witness 
in their own souls, as you and I do; and though 
the Sadducee said, as his flippant imitator says 
to-day, ‘“‘ There is neither angel nor devil nor life 
to come,” these men felt that the poor fool who 
said so was lying, and that he knew he was lying 
all the time. To them that almost fierce and 
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stinging preaching of the Baptist was a message 
of unspeakable hope. 

So it was then, and so it is largely now. We ! 
change the surroundings, but in substance the 
audience is fore rthe,same. If John the ee 
should comet Neve York, and should find. his 

5 way into the pulpit of a modern church, Ee not 

uch, -seppose that we should all listen to him with equal 
or unmixed delight. It may be that neither the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, the tax-gatherers, nor 
the soldiers are here. It may be that nothing 
could be more unlike the conditions of Jewish life, 
eighteen or nineteen hundred years ago, than our 
own. It may even be that it is unreasonable to 
expect anybody here to listen with the same emo- 
tions to that which was so fresh and strange then, 
but which is neither fresh nor strange now. But 
the one factor which has not essentially altered 
in all these long years of progress and enlighten- 
ment is human nature. When we come to look 
a little closer at that, it is surprising to see how 
like is its attitude, now and then, to the truth of ) 
God. 

1. For what was the attitude of Phariseeism? It ea 
had exchanged, we say, a reverence for the spirit 
of religion for a mechanical devotion to its form. 
It had lost the sense of sin, and the nobleness of 
goodness, in a stiff and dry devotion to mere de- 
tails of ceremony. ‘These it not merely exagger- 
ated, but fiercely and angrily contended for. No 
page in Jewish history is scarred more deeply with 
the traces of imbittered controversy than those 
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which tell us of the dissensions of the rival Phari- 
saic schools of Shammai and Hillel. To these the 
the fringes of a garment, the breadth of a frontlet, 
the color of a vestment, became the synonymes for 
sin and righteousness. How they could magnify 
their consequence, and despise the people who neg- 
lected them! Is all this without its parallel to- 
{_ day, and among us? We may be relatively free, 
at present, in our own communion, from those dis- 
sensions which in other days have rent the Church 
with the quarrels of hostile factions over differing 
ceremonials; but are we free from the spirit that 
exaggerates ceremonial or dogma on the one hand, 
or despises it on the other? If we are not, then we 
look at these things very superficially if we fail to 
recognize that they are all alike symptoms of that 
drift in matters of religion which is seen as dis- 
tinctly, in our time, in a Methodist chapel as in an 
Episcopal church. Wrote a Congregational minis- 
ter! of the mother country not long ago, address- 
ing his own people: “ We are willing to keep 
every thing, so far as we can, that the saints of 
former times held dear. ... We like to have 
prayers, ... but prayers full of beautiful and 
graceful thought concerning human life, full of 
pathetic representations of the hopes and fears and 
struggles of men; prayers which are so sympathetic 
and touching that they soothe and quiet the heart 
that listens to them, and make Divine comfort un- 
necessary ; prayers which draw us into deeper and 
closer fellowship with the life of the man who 
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offers them than with the life of God himself. We 
like to sing hymns, but hymns about ourselves, not 
- about God ; hymns which tranquillize us by their 
peacefulness, charm us by their beauty, melt us by 
their sadness, or animate us by their joy. We like 
to listen to preaching, but preaching about man, 
not about God; about human suffering, perplexity, 
and the severity of human temptation. We ask 
for vivid and picturesque descriptions of the com- 
mon life of the race; for keen and shrewd criticism 
of human folly, presumption, and vanity; for sym- 
pathy with the golden hopes of youth, with the 
struggles of the iron age of manhood, and with the 
memories and regrets of those whose years are 
almost spent and whose strength has almost gone. 
We like to have religious sentiment, . . . a beau- 
tiful service, . . . pathetic and imaginative preach- 
ing. What we call religious emotion comes to us 
just as freely ... when we are leaning against 
the stately columns of some venerable Romish 
cathedral, and are looking at the distant altar with 
its lights shining out brightly from the surrounding 
gloom, and are watching the movements and listen- 
ing to the unknown language of vested priests, 
chanting in a dead tongue, and celebrating what 
we believe to be a superstitious service,” —just as 
freely then as in the simpler services of our own oe 
reformed worship. The transition,-as—he—might 
heve—edded, from such a view of the outward 
offices of religion to that other which makes them 
the one thing supremely worth attending to, or 
contending about, is a short and easy one. This 
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is modern Phariseeism, or modern ceremonialism, 
contemptuous of those who are ignorant or indif- 
ferent as to its rites and usages; priding itself 
upon its superiority, fond of calling itself the 
Church, and prompt to dismiss all Christians of 
other names to that uncovenanted mercy which 
very easily comes to be understood to be no mercy 
Vat all. 

2. Over against this stands, now as formerly, the 
spirit of the Sadducee. Sometimes he stands out- 
side of church boundaries, but, in these days, quite 
as often within them. In this, as before, he resem- 
bles his predecessor. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the Sadducees of John the Baptist’s day were 
what we call infidels. This, briefly, was their 
creed: They denied the authority of tradition, 
but accepted the authority of the written law. 
They denied the existence of angels or spirits, and 
also the resurrection of the dead. They affirmed 
the freedom of the will, the existence of God, and 
the insignificance of ceremonies. And thus they 
resembled those to-day, who, rejecting the tradi- 
tions of their fathers, have drifted away into a 
remoteness greater or less from the faith of the 
past. How-~wice~s-that-departure--in—our—ewen 
time, I dare not undertake to say ;...but’ T think 
you will own that what.we-ate wont to describe 
as old-fashioned” ‘preaching and old-fashioned be- 
lieving have each of them lost something of the 
heldawhich-onee.they. held.upon.the-hearts-of.mens 

It cannot but be obvious that a great many 
religious teachers—and they are those whose 
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words are most eagerly caught up, and passed on 
from lip to lip —devote no small share of their 
time to denunciation and ridicule of the doctrinal 
teaching of the men who went before them. If 
you took from them the privilege of thundering 
against the harsh dogmas of Calvinism, it is diffi- 
cult to see with what they would employ them- 
selves. The past is ransacked for monsters whom 
they may disinter and. denounce, and then anew 
destroy; and, coupled with these denunciations, 
there is a freedom and boldness in declaring what 
are the character and purposes. of God towards 
men, which imply an intimacy with the Divine 
mind that is simply amazing. If we are to be- 
lieve these preachers, God cannot be seriously 
angry any more with anybody, nor under any cir- 
cumstances. When we sin, we are not wronging 
Him half so much as we are wronging ourselves; 
and we may be tolerably sure that He will forgive 
us our sins, whether we greatly care to have Him 
do so,orno. He is our Father, we are reminded ; 
and He loves us so tenderly, that no matter what 
we do or what we become, it will all turn out for 
the best; and we shall find that our sins (about 
which we have needlessly tormented ourselves) 
were only so many steps in the process of that 
education which will somehow make of the vilest 
sinner the loftiest saint. We must learn to be 
very forgiving, and then we must remember that 
God’s forgiveness is greater than our utmost reach 
of imagination can conceive. 

In all this there is just that element of truth 
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in which there lies always the strength and the 
danger of error. God Is our Father; and there are 
moments in which we may too easily forget that 
truth, and turn away from Him when we ought to 
turn towards Him. 

But God is supremely a Moral Governor; and 
the world has no meaning, and life no adequate 
explanation, save as BOTH exist to teach men the 
difference between good and evil,—the august 
sanctions and bright rewards of the one, the deadly 
harm and the inevitable retributions of the other. 
It is this, and this only, that explains the cross of 
Christ, and the sufferings and anguish of its Divine 
victim. If we are to reduce these to a merely 
pictorial representation of the compassion of God 
for His children, then it is impossible to understand 
how God could inflict torture so terrible for an end 
so unnecessary. Men are not so unwilling to be- 
lieve in the fatherhood and tenderness of God, that 
it needed such an exhibition as that visibly to pro- 
claim it to them. But what they are unwilling to 
believe in is the deadly and destroying power of 
sin, and the need of forsaking it and of haying 
it remitted and forgiven. To make them under- 
stand this, — to make them understand how brutal 
and devilish the spirit of sin is, to show them 
how it wounds and defaces and kills the nature 
that it enslaves, One is suffered to endure in 
his own person its utmost penalty, and thus to 
win men to repent of their own sins, and to seek, 
through Him, for their forgiveness. 

/ This, then, is both John’s message and Christ’s 
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message to you and to me: Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. There is a wrath 
to come. Make haste and flee from it while you 
may! There is such a thing as sin. Its trail is 
over your past and mine; and we need, before 
_ God, to be sorry for it, and to forsake it. There 
is a Being whose loving office is the forgiveness 
of our sins; but unless we care enough for His 
forgiveness to seek it, and are sufficiently con- 
scious of our sins to be willing both to mourn - 
them and to renounce them, no fatherhood of God 
nor tenderness of His Son, will shield us from 
their consequences, both of penalty and remorse. 
We are fond, some of us, of saying that now at 
last we are emancipated from the fear of hell. 
Some teachers tell us that there is no hell at all, 
and others that its punishments are of no great 
consequence, if there be. Oftener than any thing 
else, nowadays, do we hear from certain quarters 
that strain of preaching which reminds us how 
poor a coward he is, how mean a slave, who has to 
be frightened into heaven by means of his fears 
of hell. Lecho.that.contempt,wherever-it-may 
haxe.been..speken,.-and—howseeverit~may have 
beerrexpresseds But if he is a poor and pitiful 
coward who is only driven to heaven by fears of 
the torments of hell, what shall we say of that 
vaunting liberalism which declares that it has 
abolished hell, and thenceforward holds itself free 
because it has escaped penalty to do precisely as 
it pleases? If love is a mightier spell than fear, 
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of love take care that that love is seen to be in 
their lives a more potent and constraining motive 
to daily duty, to Godward reverence, to a blame- 
less and unselfish life. ‘ A liberal theology!” this 
is the cry of the hour, and over against it there 
rings the clear voice of the apostle, “As free, 
yes: but not using your liberty as the cloak of 
license, but as the servants of GOD.’ No eman- 
cipation, whether from Jewish law, or Romish 
superstition, or Calvinistic dogma, can take you 
outside the limits of that eternal jurisdiction. God 
has made you. He will judge you; and whatever 
any lax and lawless voice may try to persuade 
you, wrong-doing needs to be repented of, and 
sin to be forgiven. 

In all this I appeal to your own deepest con- 
sciousness, and the lessons of your inmost experi- 
ence. There have been times when you have 
wronged another, and when the memory of that 
wrong has been to you a bitter and heavy burden. 
You were conscious of your evil-doing; and, if you 
could, you wanted to right it. At such a mo- 
ment, it may be, you have gone to some friend, 
who, distressed by your grief, has striven to belit- 
tle your wrong-doing. As you looked at it, the 
falsehood that you spoke, the calumny that you set 
afloat, the confidence that you betrayed, the mean- 
ness of which you were guilty, seemed so utterly 
base and bad, that you could not bear even to 
think of it. But your friend tells you that you are 
far too sensitive, that your conscience is over-scru- 
pulous, that such offences are very common, and 
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that you will wrong yourself to think any more 
about it. Is this what you need to hear? Is this 
what your own nobler nature itself tells you? I 
do not know how it may be with others, but I pre- 
sume there is no minister of Christ, who, striving 
in mistaken tenderness to comfort another in that 
way, has not been at once rebuked and humbled to 
hear that other cry, ‘Oh, no, no! do not say that! 
I know better than that, myself. I know that I am 
all wrong, and that I need to find my way back 
again by repenting of my past, and by asking God 
to forgive me, and to help me to make my future 
other and BETTER than my past.” 

It was so at any rate that those soldiers and tax- 
gatherers felt to whom John the Baptist spoke, 
and to whom his preaching brought such un- 
looked-for deliverance, such incomparable hope. 
When the physician comes and stands over your 
bed, and lays his finger upon your fluttering pulse, 
before all else you want him to tell you the truth. 
He can do you no more cruel wrong than to belit- 
tle your malady, and to disguise its peril. And 
so it was with those men on the banks of the Jor- 
dan. They may have lived in an age most unlike 
our own, but their inmost experience was not 
greatly different. They, too, had been emanci- 
pated, as they supposed, from earlier superstitions. 
Consider what religion had come to be when the 
Roman soldier paced the streets of Jerusalem, or 
lingered listening to John upon the banks of the 
Jordan. The Pantheon was a picture-gallery, and 
duty a jest. Then, as now, a triumphant materi- 
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alism reared its crest, and threatened to carry 
all before it. Yet, deep down in the breasts of 
these men was the consciousness of God, the judg- 
ment of the inmost soul, and the hunger of that 
soul for pardon. I believe it is so to-day. Iam 
sure that you would neither respect me nor believe 
me if I were to tell you that you had nothing to 
repent of and no sins to be forgiven. No Chris- 
tian pulpit that does not dare, in this matter, to 
speak the truth, deserves the confidence of men; 
nor could it long hope to retain it. There are 
moments in every life when duty seems a dream, 
and sin a superstition, and God’s pardon and re- 
mission an empty unreality. But such moments 
are not our better moments, nor our most hopeful. 
These come to us when there bursts from the lips 
the publican’s prayer, “God be merciful to me, a 
sinner! ” 

Such words are not the outburst of ignorant 
fear, but of honest and inmost conviction. They 
call us to the baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sins. It is a timely and an urgent call. 
May God give us grace to heed it! 


Whe Nesurrection of Christ. 


Tae Rey. Heman Dyer, D.D., CorRESPONDING SECRETARY 
OF THE EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE Society, New York. 


“AND THE ANGEL ANSWERED AND SAID UNTO THE WOMEN, FEAR NOT 
YE, FoR I KNOW THAT YE SEEK JESUS WHICH WAS ORUCIFIED. HE Is 
NOT HERE, FOR HE IS RISEN, AS HE SAID.” — St. Matthew xxviii. 5, 6. 

WE have lately passed, in the order of our ser- 
vices, through the most solemn and affecting scenes 
in the life of our blessed Saviour. We have been 
with Him in the Garden of Gethsemane, witnessed 
His fearful agonies, His betrayal by one of His own 
disciples; we have followed Him, accompanied and 
derided by the scoffing multitudes, to the judg- 
ment hall; we have beheld Him forsaken of His 
friends, standing alone in the midst of His enemies, 
exposed to their scorn and cruelty, enduring a 
mock trial, and condemned to an ignominious 
death. From thence we have gone with Him to 
Calvary, and there with the gathered throngs have 
witnessed the crucifixion, and all the impressive 
scenes of that eventful hour: the darkened 
heavens, the rending rocks, and the opening tombs 
attested the awfulness of the occasion. We saw 
His body, pierced and dead, taken down from the 
cross, and conveyed to the tomb; and then, amid 
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the solemnities of death and the grave, we con- 
templated for a time the wickedness of man, and 
the apparent triumphs of the powers of darkness. 
But now we are assembled to celebrate the rising 
of our crucified Lord from the dead. The season 
of agony and suffering is over ; the night of weep- 
ing and sadness is past, and the morning of the 
resurrection has come. The Church has laid aside 
her emblems of woe, and appearsin her garments 
of beauty and brightness. Death and hell have 
been vanquished. Jesus has come off victorious, 
and the light of immortality has been shed over 
the darkness of the grave. How befitting, then, 
that we should present ourselves at this great 
festival with joyful hearts, and join in the thanks- 
givings and praises of these earthly courts! Now, 
that we may turn this season to some practical 
account, let us for a few moments contemplate the 
great doctrine of the Resurrection of the dead. It 
is to each and every one an all-important doctrine, 
and well calculated to inspire us with the most 
pleasing emotions, or fill us with the deepest dread. 
To believe truly and fully that Jesus rose from the 
dead, is to believe that we all after death shall 
come forth from the grave, —they that have done 
good, to the resurrection of life, life immortal; and 
they that have done evil, to the resurrection of 
damnation. Is this doctrine true? That it is, we 
profess to believe. In the Creed itis set forth as a 
fundamental truth. It is there distinctly declared, 
not only that Jesus Christ was crucified, dead, and 
buried, but that on the third day He rose from the 
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dead, and that as with Him, so with all, there is a 
resurrection of the body. A doctrine so important 
deserves to be well considered, both as to the 
grounds upon which it rests, and the bearings it 
has upon our individual happiness and interests. 
At present, I can do little more than call your 
attention to some of the principal points in the 
historical fact as set forth by the evangelists. You 
will remember that our Saviour at several times 
foretold His own death and resurrection. On one 
occasion, after having communicated to His disci- 
ples such instructions as they needed, He began to 
show to them “how that He must go unto Jeru- 
salem, and suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and be 
raised the third day.” At another time, when on 
His last journey to Jerusalem, He took the twelve 
disciples apart in the way, and said unto them, 
*“ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of 
man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and 
unto the scribes, and they shall condemn Him to 
death, and shall deliver Him to the Gentiles, to 
mock, and to scourge, and to crucify Him; and the 
third day He shall rise again.” These communica- 
tions would not only tend to prepare the minds 
of His disciples in some measure for the approach- 
ing event, but would also in after-times give greater 
point and power to the facts predicted. At the 
appointed time Jesus was crucified. The place 
and the circumstances were such as to give to the 
event the greatest publicity. Both friends and 
foes witnessed it. There was no doubt about it. 


‘ 
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All believed that He who was called Jesus was act- 
ually crucified on Calvary ; that He died, and, after 
being taken down from the cross, was conveyed to 
the sepulchre of Joseph. Up to this point there 
is no diversity of opinion: allareagreed. But the 
Jews knew that Jesus had proclaimed His resurrec- 
tion, and that His disciples expected it ; should this 
take place, it would establish His claims to be the 
Son of God, and fasten. upon them the guilt of His 
murder. To prevent this, they took extraordinary 
pains. A deputation waited upon the governor, 
and reminding him that this deceiver, as they called 
Him, had said, “ After three days I shall rise again,” 
desired that he would command that the sepulchre 
be made sure until the third day, lest His disciples 
come by night and steal Him away, and say unto 
the people, He is risen from the dead; so the last 
error shall be worse than the first.” In accordance 
with their request, the sepulchre was made sure. 
The stone which had been rolled against the mouth 
of it was sealed, and a watch was set. Such were 
the precautions taken, to avoid all possible decep- 
tion and fraud. Little did these wicked men think 
that their very precautions would prove in the end 
to be so many unimpeachable witnesses to the great 
fact which they most desired to overthrow. But, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, this body which 
had been crucified and sealed up in the sepul- 
chre actually arose from the dead, came forth 
from the grave, and became a living and moving 
form. The news of this soon spread through the 
city. The watch which had been stationed there 
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to prevent a deception were the witnesses of the 
event, and they bore the tidings to the chief priests 
and rulers. Were ever the plans of the wicked 
more signally frustrated? How similar to the 
schemes of robbers and murderers in our day! 
The very things which they think will keep off 
suspicions from them become swift witnesses to 
expose their guilt. 

But those who had been guilty of murdering the 
Saviour must adopt some plan for deceiving the 
people, and thus shielding themselves. Accord- 
ingly, they consulted together, and resolved to 
employ large sums of money to bribe the soldiers 
to swear that the disciples came by night and stole 
the body; and this saying, the evangelist tells us, 
was commonly reported among the Jews at his 
day. Such was the “refuge of lies ” to which these 
wicked men were driven. Now let us see how 
much plausibility there is in this account of the 
matter. The difficulties in the way of believing 
such a story are manifold. Let us look at some 
of them. The Roman watch usually consisted of 
sixty armed soldiers. These soldiers were sta- 
tioned there for the express purpose of guarding 
the sepulchre, and of preventing any one from 
taking away the body of Jesus. Now, when it is 
remembered that the discipline of the Roman army 
was very strict, that the punishment of sleeping 
while on guard was death, is it to be supposed for 
an instant that these soldiers would thus have 
exposed themselves ? 

Then, again, the disciples were few in number, 
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unarmed, weak, and timid; they had but a little 
time before forsaken the Saviour, and scattered 
abroad: is it probable that they could have come 
together, and especially that they could have re- 
solved upon such a foolhardy expedition as that of 
carrying off a body which sixty armed men had 
been appointed to defend? They could not expect 
to find them asleep; and, if they should, they could 
not hope to roll away the stone, and take the body 
from the sepulchre, without awakening them. But 
there is another circumstance which goes to dis- 
prove this story. The mouth of the sepulchre was 
closed by a large stone, and besides this it was 
sealed. This was done at the instance of the 
Jewish rulers, and for the purpose of detecting 
any deception. It was impossible to disturb the 
stone without breaking the seal. But we are told 
by St. Matthew, that very early in the morning 
when the two Marys came to the sepulchre, an 
angel of God came down and rolled away the stone; 
and that the keepers, seeing this angel, were so 
terrified, as to become like dead men. Of course, 
before the angel came, the stone was in its place. 
When he came, the keepers were awake; for they 
saw him. Then there were present only these two 
women. After the stone was rolled away, they 
looked into the sepulchre, but the body of Jesus 
was not there; it had previously risen and de- 
parted. But there is still another circumstance to 
be considered. If these soldiers were asleep as 
was pretended, how could they have known that 
the disciples came and stole the body? They did 
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not see them, they did not hear them, they could 
not know any thing about it. So that we cannot 
regard this story in any other light than as a mere 
fabrication; and a most foolish one it was: for it 
only tended to confirm, in the end, the very truth 
which it was intended to subvert. And thus will 
God always cause the machinations of His enemies 
to result in their own destruction, and to the set- 
ting forth of his truth and glory. There is no 
historical fact more distinctly and impressively set 
forth, than the resurrection of our Lord from the 
grave. To the Christian this is an all-important 
fact, for upon it rests the belief in his own resur- 
rection. Were there a lingering doubt about it, it 
would fill the soul with distressing anxieties, and 
cast a cloud over all the future. To the child of 
God it is an unspeakable comfort to be permitted 
to contemplate with the eye of faith the heavenly 
land, to regard it as his own promised inheritance, 
to feel that his kindred and friends are there, that 
his Saviour is there, and that there is to be his 
home forever. But between him and that blessed 
state lies a sepulchre, and through it alone can he 
ever pass to those heavenly mansions. Now, could 
you create doubts about this, could you spread 
uncertainty over it all, there might, it is true, re- 
main something of hope, but it would be so uncer- 
tain and trembling as to occasion more of misery 
than happiness. But no such doubts exist. The 
great doctrine of our Saviour’s resurrection stands 
forth in the clear light and full power of a perfect 
certainty; and, as the doctrine of our own resur- 
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rection is joined with this, we may feel perfectly 
sure that from the sleep of the grave we shall all 
rise again. The first, and perhaps the strongest, 
emotions awakened by the contemplation of the 
doctrine of the resurrection are those of gladness. 
We naturally shrink from death, we dread to en- 
counter “the King of Terrors.” So, likewise, we 
draw back from the grave: we like not its silence 
or its darkness. But Jesus has vanquished this last 
enemy, and laid him harmless at His feet. He has 
also burst the portals of the tomb, and taken away 
its victory. We rejoice in these triumphs, for they 
are the forerunners of our own triumphs. We are 
approaching death and the grave; but we fear them 
not, for they have no more power to injure us. 
What a comfort it is to know that there is a life 
beyond the present, that the departed whose bodies 
we have committed to the tomb are still alive, and 
dwell among the blest! We have buried our chil- 
dren, and over their little graves placed the simple 
memorials of parental affection; we love to visit 
the spot where their bodieslie. But we can never 
think of them as buried in the ground. No: they 
have gone to their Father’s house in heaven ; and 
there, under the tuition of the Saviour, they will 
grow in knowledge and holiness forever. We have 
lost our parents, companions, and friends; they - 
have been removed from our sight. But, when 
the dead shall come forth from their graves, we 
shall meet and know them again. This is an un- 
speakable comfort to the stricken and afflicted soul. 
We in our turn must pass away ; our bodies con- 
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tain the seeds of dissolution; the vital energies 
will soon fail, and with tottering steps we shall 
descend the dark valley. Does any one tremble to 
think of it? Let such remember that Jesus has 
passed through it all, and that on this glorious 
morning we celebrate His complete triumph over 
the grave. Be of good courage, then: He will not 
leave you, He will go with you; and, leaning on 
His almighty arm, you shall be lifted above every 
fear, carried safely through every trial, and rise at 
last from the darkness of the tomb to a glorious life 
in heaven. But we are not only assured, by the 
resurrection of our Saviour, that we also shall rise 
again, itis a pledge that where He has gone there 
we shall go. When on earth, He told His disciples 
that it was expedient He should leave them for a 
time, that He might prepare a place for them: in 
His Father’s house were many mansions, and there 
should they be received at the last, and be forever 
with Him. Now that our Saviour kas risen from 
the dead, and ascended to a state of incorruptible 
and everlasting glory, it is our privilege to lift our 
thoughts from this world, and contemplate an ‘in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us.” If 
we are risen with Christ from the death of sin, we 
shall seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. The 
aspirations of the redeemed soul are heavenward, 
its longings are after a higher and holier state. 
The belief that the Saviour has passed into the 
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heavens strengthens these feelings, and stimulates 
us to press onward in our course. 


‘¢?Tis God’s all-animating voice that calls us from on high, 
’Tis His own hand presents the prize, to our uplifted eye.’’ 


Let us, therefore, from the commemoration of 
our Saviour’s resurrection from the dead, establish 
ourselves more and more in the truths of our holy 
religion. We lose much from the want of a fixed 
and firm belief. Many of the great doctrines of 
the Bible hang loosely upon our minds; they are 
never fully received into our hearts, never incorpo- 
rated into our spiritual being: consequently, they 
fail to give us strength, or afford us comfort. In 
this we suffer a great and irreparable loss; for with- 
out this spiritual growth we never can be equal to 
our duties, nor can we rise to those higher enjoy- 
ments which flow only from habitual communion 
with God. 

Let us rise from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness, that, being qualified by the graces 
of God’s Holy Spirit, we may be meet to be ac- 
counted the children of the resurrection. Let us 
live constantly under a lively sense of that happi- 
ness which Jesus by his resurrection has purchased 
for us; and may we learn to set our affections 
more completely on things above, knowing that 
when this earthly tabernacle shall be dissolved, we 
have a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 


paradise. 


THE Rr. Rey. Wriuram Bacon Stevens, D.D., LL.D., tate 
BIsHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


“AND HE SAID UNTO JESUS, LORD, REMEMBER ME WHEN THOU 
COMEST INTO THY KINGDOM. 

** AND JESUS SAID UNTO HIM, VERILY, I SAY UNTO THEE, TO-DAY 
SHALT THOU BE WITH ME IN PARADISE.” — Luke xxiii. 42, 43. 


(‘THe words of Ad oe: are few, but their mean- 
ing is great. They cover a large amount of faith 
and hope and love. By addressing one who was 
dying beside him as a malefactor, with the title 
“Lord,” the thief showed that he recognized 
Jesus’ superiority to all present appearances. By 
speaking of his “ kingdom,” he virtually asserted 
that Jesus was a king and had a kingdom. By 
asking to be remembered when he came into His 
kingdom, he showed that he believed that our 
Lord was the dispenser of favors in that king- 
dom. By making this appeal to a dying man, it 
proved that he knew that this kingdom was in the 
future world. As in his rebuke to his fellow-thief 
there comes out very clearly his repentance of his 


1 This sermon was prepared by Bishop Stevens for this vol- 
ume not long before his lamented death, and the publisher can- 
not forbear to include it still among words by living men. Men 
like Bishop Stevens never die. 
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own sin, and his turning away from it, so by this 
appeal to Jesus there comes out his strong faith 
in Jesus as King over a spiritual kingdom, and as 
the rewarder of those who love and serve Him. 

Viewed in all its aspects, it was the strongest 
exhibition of faith in the history of Christianity. 
It began at a time when Jesus was at the lowest 
depth of human abasement; it was fostered under 
circumstances the most repulsive and dishearten- 
ing, and was owned and consummated by Jesus 
Himself in a manner such as never before occurred, 


and never can occur in the annals of redemption. | 


How strange, when we think of it, that this high- 
est manifestation of human faith should be shown 
by a crucified thief, and that at a time when one 
Apostle had betrayed Jesus, another denied him, 
and all had “forsaken him and fled”! How 
strange, too, that this faith displayed itself, not in 
the calm quiet of home life and meditation, but 
amidst the slow, life-sapping agonies of crucifixion, 
when one would have supposed that his bodily tor- 
tures would have absorbed all his senses, and given 
him no time to think of his soul and his future! 
How passing strange it is that the first trophy 
of redeeming grace after Christ’s death should be 
the soul of the thief who hung on the cross beside 
Him, and whom He that day took in the arms of 
His love, and bore him from the cross to paradise. 
One might have supposed that Jesus would have 
taken with him to paradise the beloved disciple 
John, who leaned on His bosom at supper, and 
who alone of all the Apostles stood by the cross; or 
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that He would have borne to paradise on His filial 
arms the Virgin Mother, instead of leaving her to 
mourn over His crucifixion. But, no: by the con- 
version of this condemned criminal, He taught us 
that His salvation reaches down to the very low- 
est depths of human guilt. By taking him with 
Him to paradise, He taught that there was no 
respect of persons with Him; that faith in Him 
placed all on the same level of promise and _ privi- 
lege; and that the right and title to paradise lay in 
no peculiarities of one’s personal or social position, 
but in the simple act of believing in and accepting 
Him as our King, our Saviour, and our Judge. 

Let me now call your attention to the immedi- 
ate transition of the souls of Jesus and the thief to 
paradise. 

The thief had asked our Lord to “remember” 
him when He came into His kingdom. The prompt 
reply of Jesus was, “This day shalt thou be with 
Me in paradise.” It was no long and difficult 
journey from earth to paradise ; there was no inter- 
vening purgatory where the souls had to pass 
through another cleansing process than the blood 
of Jesus, as if the redemption of Calvary was in- 
complete, and had to be pieced out by this device 
of the Evil One; but to-day, instantly, so soon as 
Jesus said, “ Father, into Thy hands I commend 
My spirit,” Jesus entered into paradise; and so, a 
few hours later, just as soon as the thief drew his 
last breath, he also passed at once from the cross 
to be with Christ in paradise. 

The instantaneousness of this change is strongly 
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brought out in the words of the Apostle, “ Absent 
from the body, present with the Lord ;” and that 
other utterance of St. Paul, “I have a desire to 
depart and be with Christ.” All these phrases 
show that there is no interval of time between the 
presence of the soul in the body, and its presence 
with the Lord at death. ‘ Absent from the body, 
present with the Lord.” So, on the very day that 
the dying thief believed in the dying Jesus, he 
went with Him to paradise. 

Before we pass from this part of our subject, let 
me mention one other thought. It is this. What 
a marvellous contrast between Jesus in the morn- 
ing, and Jesus in the afternoon, must have met the 
thief as he entered paradise! 

That morning the thief had seen Jesus in the 
depth of His humiliation, nailed like a slave toa 
cross, stripped of His raiment, bleeding, exhausted, 
dying in intense agony, reviled and blasphemed by 
Jew and Gentile, priest and people. Before the 
sun of that day went down, he saw that same 
Jesus in paradise; saw Him, the King of glory, 
the Redeemer of the world, the central object of 
love and worship. The faith of the thief, which 
dimly saw Jesus through the darkness of the cru- 
cifixion, now beheld Him in unveiled splendor. 
The hope of salvation, which stretched out its 
suffering aspirations to Jesus his fellow-sufferer, 
now found in His presence full fruition. His sins 
were pardoned, his pains were gone, his shame 
was past, and his ransomed soul was with his Lord 
in paradise. 
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But the question arises, What and where is this 
paradise of which Jesus speaks? We cannot defi- 
nitely say what it is, or where it is. No distinct 
revelation of it has been made; and it is only by 
some slight hints and symbols, that we learn any 
thing concerning it. The Persian word Ferradis, 
from which our word “paradise” is borrowed, 
means simply a pleasure-garden, a place of physical 
rest and enjoyment, surrounded by all that can 
minister pleasure to the mind or body. Hence the 
word has come to mean a place of supreme felicity, 
unalloyed by pain or sin. The word is used only 
three times in the New Testament, — once in con- 
nection with the thief on the cross; once by St. 
Paul, where he tells the Corinthians that he was 
* caught up into paradise ;” and once by St. John, 
where he speaks of the tree of life, “which is in 
the midst of the paradise of God.” In the Septua- 
gint the word “ Eden” is rendered “ paradise,” and 
hence it has ever been used to express the abode of 
Adam and Eve in a state of innocence and bliss. 
Milton has emphasized this word in his immortal 
poems of “Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Re- 
gained,” lifting it up far above the Elysium of the 
Romans, or the Hesperides of the Greeks, the trees 
of which bore golden fruit. All that Scripture 
teaches us is simply this: that God has established 
it, hence called “the paradise of God ;” that it has 
in it “the tree of life,” and hence must be a place 
of living souls; a human being has been taken up 
to it, and returned to earth, but He could not say, 
‘‘ whether in the body or out of the body,” and has 
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not given us one syllable of information as to what 
or where the place is; that Jesus Himself went 
directly from earth to paradise; that He was soon 
joined there by the dying thief; and that, accord- 
ing to our Lord’s answer to the prayer of the thief, 
it is a part of Christ’s kingdom. These are all the 
facts that we know about paradise, and from them 
we are, I think, warranted in saying that the para- 
dise into which Jesus went is the place where, 
immediately after death, the souls of the righteous, 
‘“‘after they are delivered from the burden of the 
flesh,” go, and where they are at rest. It is the 
waiting-place of the disembodied spirits of the just, 
until they shall ‘be clothed upon” by their resur- 
rection-body. It is not a state of sleeping uncon- 
sciousness, as some suppose, but of pure conscious 
enjoyment, free from all taint of sorrow or of sin. 
We do, indeed, speak of sleeping in Jesus, and our 
‘grave-yards are called cemeteries (i.e., sleeping- 
places), terms employed by Jews and Christians, 
and even some heathen writers; but the terms 
were only used to convey the idea that the dead 
were unconscious as to the things of this life, as 
those who sleep soundly are unconscious of their 
surroundings. To the living, the dead are as 
asleep. They hear us not, speak not to us, walk 
not with us; but the dead themselves are not 
asleep as to their own consciousness. Unclogged 
by the fetters of time and earth and flesh and sense, 
their souls have a wakefulness never before felt, 
and never to slumber again. Their spiritual ac- 
tivity now for the first time finds its full energy 
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and power, and every instinct of the soul is quick- 
ened into newness of life. | 

Paradise, then, is the place where the souls of 
the righteous dead are assembled till they are 
rehabilitated with their spiritual bodies at the 
resurrection. 

But in what does the happiness of this paradise 
consist? Ah, in the precious words, “present 
with the Lord,” lies the whole happiness of para- 
dise ! 

Well may Paul say, “I have a desire to depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better’’ than to 
tarry in the flesh. Yes, to be “with Christ,” 
that is supreme felicity. It is not the mere rest 
after toil, it is not the mere absence of temptation 
and sin, it is not the exemption from pain and woe 
and tears, it is not the possession of purer and 
higher faculties of mind and soul, it is not the 
splendor and glory of the heavenly habitations, it 
is not the companionship of angels and archangels, 
it is not celestial music such as heaven only can 
make, it is not its perpetual brightness and its 
unceasing worship, it is not either or all of these 
combined which make the true bliss of the re- 
deemed. 

But that which overtops all, that which is better 
than all, that which more than all else will fill and 
satisfy the soul, is to be with Christ. To have 
Him ever near us in His divine person and glory, 
to follow Him as the Lamb of God “ whithersoever 
He goeth,” to hold constant converse with Him in 
the full interchange of holy love, to look into His 
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eye, to hear His voice, to rejoice in His light, to 
share His glory, and tobe transformed into His 
image, — oh, this, this is paradise, this is heaven! 
The simple difference between paradise and 
heaven, which are two distinct states and condi- 
tions, is this: In paradise the soul exists as a pure, 
spiritual, incorporeal essence. Possessing its full 
powers, and exercising its powers as far as its con- 
dition permits, full of conscious life, full of perfect 
bliss, fixed in moral character as to its future exist- 
ence, but waiting to be “clothed upon,” as the 
apostle expresses it, with our house (or tabernacle 
or abiding-place), ‘which is from heaven;” com- 
plete as to all moral and spiritual qualities and 
powers, but yet lacking the presence of the res- 
urrection-body, that incorruptible, that glorious, 
that spiritual body, fashioned like unto Jesus’ own 
resurrection-body, with which the disembodied 
spirits in paradise will be invested, when the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first. Then, the soul, clad in its spiritual 
body, over which sin and death can have no 
power, will have, not new powers, but new instru- 
ments for the display of its powers; new organs 
of spiritual existence and enjoyment; new methods 
of intercourse with its heavenly surroundings; 
new avenues of communion with angels and arch- 
angels; and thus, through its celestial body, be 
put in full accord and correspondence with all its 
heavenly environment, from the simplest pleasure 
that gladdens the redeemed soul to the loftiest 
display of God’s glory when He unveils Himself 
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to His glorified saints, as they worship before His 
celestial throne. 

Would we, then, at death be prepared to enter 
into paradise, we must pray the thief’s prayer, 
have the thief’s faith, show the thief’s repentance. 
For without repentance of sin, and a forsaking of 
sin, without faith in the Lord Jesus, and without 
prayer for help, we cannot expect to be with Jesus 
in His heavenly kingdom. He has gone to pre- 
pare a place in His Father’s house only for those 
who love Him. He will receive to Himself only 
those who accept Him as their Saviour; and He 
will save those only, who, conscious of their guilt, 
and seeking pardon and peace, find it in believing 
on Him. But, oh, how ready He is to receive 
such! 

The idea of a paradise beyond the grave is one 
of the most poetical and attractive to the human 
mind. The sentimentalist and the enthusiast 
invest it with a halo of glory, and our churches 
resound with the rhythmic song, — 


‘¢ O paradise! O paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest ? 
Who would not seek the happy land, 
Where they that loved are blessed ?”’ 


But do you sing it in truth? Do you really crave 
for the “rest that remaineth for the people of 
God”? Do you truly seek the happy land where 
Jesus is? Do you long to stand in the light with 
loyal hearts and true? Then are you of course 
looking to Christ as the way, the truth, the life, 
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and light of men? Do this, and you shall live. 
When you sing the stanza, — 
“¢ O paradise! O paradise! 
I want to sin no more. 
I want to be as pure on earth, 
As on thy spotless shore,’? — 
do you speak the true desire of your heart, and 
are you by God’s grace and Holy Spirit seeking to 
cleanse your soul from sin, that it may be pre- 
sented without spot or blemish on the altar of self 
sacrifice to Jesus? For, unless you are, those 
words are mocking, empty sounds; for they tell the 
Lord in song what your heart refuses to do in 
deed, and express desires with your lips with 
which your worldly life is widely at variance. 
Out of your own mouth are you condemning your- 
self, if you take not those active steps of repent- 
ance and faith and love which are well pleasing to 
God, and to which He has annexed the gift of 
eternal life. Do this, beloved, out of a pure heart, 
fervently. Do this by committing your soul into 
the pierced hands of Jesus, as did the dying thief 
upon the cross; and then in view of death you can 
truly sing, in all the joyous fulness of their mean- 
ing, those lines, — 
“¢ Lord Jesus, King of paradise, 
Oh, keep me in thy love! 
And guide me to that happy land 
Of perfect rest above, 
Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 


All rapture through and through, 
In God’s most holy sight.’ 


Dhe Fashion of Dhis World Passing Away. 


Tue Rey. C. W. Lerrincwett, D.D., Rector St. MArRy’s 
ScHoon, Knoxvit1e, Inu. 


‘*THE FASHION OF THIS WORLD PASSETH AWAY.”—1 (or. vii. 31. 


THE word “fashion” here is a translation of 
the Greek word schema, from which we get our 
English word “scheme.” The text means that 
the present order of things, the earthly plan or 


scheme in which we live, must come to an end.. 


It is true, indeed, of the earth itself. ‘This 
goodly frame the earth, this most excellent canopy 
the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, 
why, it appears no other thing than a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapors.” The fashion of 
this world passeth away; even the solid earth is 
moving on to sure destruction. 


“Change and decay on all around I see.” 


Instability is written upon all material things. 
“The earth shall wax old as doth a garment, and 
like a vesture it shall be changed.” Yon tower- 
ing cliffs and rock-ribbed mountains, splintered by 
frosts, ground by glaciers, and dissolved by rains, 
are passing away. ‘To-day they stand, fit emblems 
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of the righteousness of God; to-morrow they may 
be rent by earthquakes, and sunk beneath the 
waves. Forests and cities shall fall before the 
revolving bosom of the cyclone, and perish by 
appalling visitation of earthquake, fire, and flood. 
The fashion of the earth, the works of man, all 
that seemeth most sure and substantial, shall pass 
away. As night comes down upon each day’s dis- 
play, so oblivion must close every act of man’s 
ambition. Upon every triumphal arch is written 
the epitaph of man’s greatness, and vanity is 
inscribed upon every monument of his genius. 
From the serene and stately ruin of the Parthenon, 
that looks down on a land of graves; from Indian 
mounds in Western lands, that mark the place 
and power of forgotten races; from the granite 
lips of the Sphynx, half buried in the sands of 
Egyptian desert, — comes the sad refrain, “ Pass- 
ing away, passing away.” 

There is a fashion of the world in which human- 
ity has delighted in every age. It is the pursuit 
of pleasure, infatuation with the pomp and pride 
of life. The fool hath said, “ There is no God.” 
The fool hath said, This life is all; let us eat 
and drink; let us dance and play; life is a game 
of chance, and we will stake our all upon a throw 
of the dice. The morning sun is light; the noon- 
day comes with scorching heat; ere the night 
falls the tempest gathers; and then the foolish 
dreamer sees by the light of electric fires the 
awful message, written as by the finger of God, 
“Passing away.’ The frivolous woman, poor 
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slave of the fashion of this world, exhausts her 
little strength and slender means to deck herself 
with finery, and her petty life is consumed in the 
pitiful effort to be first in the fashions of this 
world. Bespangled with pearls and diamonds, 
the votary of fashion fancies that she has found 
the way of life, and entered into the region of 
perpetual joy. But the fashion of this world does 
not abide. Faded beauty, enfeebled intellect, and 
impoverished heart at last cry out in bitter 
anguish, “ Passing away.” 

Another picture of the world’s perishing fash- 
ion rises before me. I see a man endowed with 
noble attributes, — 


‘¢ With eye like Mars to threaten and command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.’’ 


Inheriting the intellectual products of the ages; 
gifted with powers of mind to soar beyond the 
stars, and sound the depths of nature’s mysteries ; 
created in the image of God, to see Him and to 
know Him as He is, —this noblest of God’s crea- 
tures degrades himself to follow the fashion of 
wealth and power. He heaps up riches with 
tremendous energy, though he cannot tell who 
shall enjoy them. He paralyzes brain and nerve 
to compass the ends of earthly ambition. He 
weakens the body, and starves the soul, for a little 
measure of worldly success. Dying, he reaches 
out his trembling hand to grasp it, but it has 
passed away. 
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Ah, fleeting fashion of the world, with what 
semblance of reality, with what promise of frui- 
tion, with what delusion of hope, dost thou appeal 
to perishing souls! With what variety of seduc- 
tive wiles dost thou lead men captive, as they 
grope for light to cheer the darksome way of 
life! But we know that thou art a blind guide. 
Thy pretensions are delusive, thy claims are dem- 
onstrated folly. The souls that love thee love 
death. The world hath tried thee, and found thee 
wanting. Thy ways are not the ways of pleas- 
antness; thy paths are not the paths of peace. 

Above the valley of the Neckar rises the mag- 
nificent ruin of Heidelberg. To the world with- 
out it still presents a front of majesty and beauty. 
The mountain crags seem not more massive and 
enduring than its battlements of stone, its towers 
and walls of solid masonry. But within what a 
picture of desolation meets the eye! Broken col- 
umns and shattered carvings are scattered in con- 
fusion about the deserted court. Fragments of 
costly monuments are mingled with the débris of 
crumbling walls, and trees are growing upon ram- 


- parts where once the cannon thundered to the 


echoes of the surrounding hills. The rent tower 
discloses the ingenuity of man to build, and his 
yet greater power to destroy. The halls, where 
once proud lords and ladies mingled in the dance, 
are roofless now; and in the dark cellars under- 
neath is the enormous butt that furnished a thou- 
sand barrels of wine for the long carousals of our 
ancestors. 
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Fit emblem, is this grand ruin, of our earthly 
state. The fashion of this world presents a goodly 
show of permanence and beauty. From without, its 
battlements glisten in the sun, and overshadow the 
lowly works of charity. The world is dazzled by 
the show of beauty and the promise of protection 
against the evil day. But it is alla mockery. It 
is a fashion that is passing away. Viewed from 
within, it is already a ghastly ruin. There is no 
protection in its wide extended walls and lofty 
towers. Its strongest citadel is rent with false- 
hood, and over all its ramparts the noxious weeds 
of pride are springing up. Its fountain of joy is 
empty, and only the ghosts of departed hopes hold 
revel in its crumbling halls. 

But there are other fashions of the world; fash- 
ions of poverty as well as pride, fashions of suffer- 
ing and sorrow, in which oppressed humanity 
is bowed to earth. These too, thank God, are 
passing away! Along the highway of the ages 
moves the sad procession of the toiling millions, 
whose hearts are breaking “with burdens too 
heavy to bear.” Within the shadow of the gor- 
geous palace, the weary mother sinks exhausted ; 
and above the sound of revelry within, the feeble 
wail of her starving child is heard by Him Who 
marks the fall of a sparrow. For every couch of 
luxury, there is a bed of pain; the wheels of every 
chariot are stained with the blood of the unfor- 
tunate who have fallen by the way. Fashions of 
poverty and disease, of grief and despair, fill up 
the gloomy background of the pride of life. The 
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fashion of display is for the few, misery is for the 
multitude. Dominion sits upon one throne, while 
servitude and sorrow shrink by many hearthstones. 
For one who wears a robe of satin, there are 
hundreds who struggle for daily bread. On every 
street the house of mourning is not far from the 
house of feasting. The village bell is oftener 
tolled for death, than pealed for the bridal. 

So it is, and so it has ever been; but so it shall 
not always be. The fashion of this world passeth 
away. Lazarus shall not always sit at the rich 
man’s gate, despised and neglected. Not always 
shall the strong oppress the weak, the rich despise 
the poor. “The spurns that. patient merit from 
the unworthy takes,” shall have an end. All 
forms and fashions of this world endure but for 
a time: death passes over them, and they are gone. 
Be patient, O thou son of suffering! Wait in 
hope for the coming of the Son of God. He will 
come with recompense. He will reward thee; and 
all thy losses shall be gain, if thou art found in 
Him. 

Blessed truth it is, indeed, that the fashion of 
this world passeth away. When the noon-day 
sun is scorching, it is blessed to know that it will 
soon pass beyond the western hills; to the weary 
toiler in field or shop or mine, the thought of 
twilight rest and peaceful sleep gives energy 
and hope; the anxious watcher by the bedside of 
suffering is sustained and cheered by the expecta- 
tion of change; the mourner is comforted by the 
thought that this condition of earthly bereave- 
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ment shall not last long. This changefulness of 
earthly things, this transitory character of worldly 
interests and issues, is wisely ordered. We may 
thank God that the things which are seen are 
temporal; that earthly attractions pass away, so 
that we cannot set our hearts upon them; that 
the evils of this world are of short duration, so 
that we can live in hope. 

But while the fashions of the world pass away, 
while even our bodies are subject to this terrestrial 
law, there is a soul in man that was made not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but after 
the power of an endless life. Free, immortal, and 
bearing the image of God, the spirit of man is 
above all the changes and chances of this mortal 
life. His citizenship is in heaven. His treasure 
is laid up where neither fire nor flood can harm 
it. He is not afraid of any evil tidings; for his 
heart standeth fast, believing in the Lord. He 
can say, amid the wreck of empires and the crash 
of worlds, *“ My flesh and my heart faileth; but 
God is the strength of my heart, and my portion 
forever.” 


DHhe Apologetic Christ. 


THE Rey. D. F. Seriac, D.D., Rector oF Moorzt MEMORIAL 
CuurcH, Henrico, VA. 


‘‘T AM GLORIFIED IN THEM.” — St. John xvii. 10. 


THE prayer of Christ in this chapter is unique. 
On other occasions we read of his praying, spend- 
ing whole nights in prayer; but here is a complete 
outline of his prayer. It was spoken aloud during 
the night of his betrayal, and probably in the 
temple. 

He prays for his Apostles, and in so doing 
declares, “He was glorified in them;” made 
known by them, by their words, and by their 
lives; made known as Jesus the Saviour; made 
known as the anointed King; made known in the 
beauty of his character and in the grandeur of his 
person. 

Wonderful praise coming from such a source. 
Yet it was not uncommon for Christ to speak 
words of commendation. He praised the centu- 
rion: “I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” He praised the woman of Canaan: “O 
woman, great is thy faith!” He praised the 
woman who anointed Him in Bethany: “ Where- 
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soever this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this that this woman hath 
done be told for a memorial of her.” And here 
He praises all His apostles. 

But who were the men of whom Christ said, 
** He was glorified in them”? Men of influence, 
of wealth, of learning? If not these, surely they 
were great saints, who lived only for one divine 
purpose, and with hearts beating with love for 
Christ and goodness. On the contrary, Christ 
rebuked them again and again for their little faith, 
for their ambition, for their mistakes and wrong 
purposes. Foolish men, He called them, and slow 
of heart to believe. They had come to the last 
Passover and to their first communion with minds 
filled with earthly things, disputing who was the 
greatest. Saints indeed they were, but imperfect 
saints; Christians indeed, but ignorant Christians ; 
disciples indeed, but indifferent and faulty dis- 
ciples. 

Yet of these imperfect and ignorant and faulty 
men, Christ says, “They have kept Thy word ;” 
“they have known;” “they have received Thy 
words;” “they have believed Thou didst send 
Me;” “they are Thine ;” “they are Mine;” “ they 
are not of the world.” While all the world was 
ignorant of Christ, they knew Him. While all 
others were indifferent to Christ, they followed 
Him. All others were careless; but they received 
the words of Christ, believed them, and kept 
them. They were God’s people; they were Christ’s 
disciples. 
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Wonderful words of praise to say of men who 
in a few hours would forsake Christ, would deny 
Him, would say, when charged with being his dis- 
ciples, We do not know Him; “ May God do so 
to me and more also,” if we ever walked with Him, 
or talked with Him, or sat beside Him ! 

Yet the Christ Who praised these men with such 
words of benediction was truth itself, and could 
not flatter. He Who is the Truth spoke to the 
God of truth, who could not be deceived; spoke 
to Him of His ignorant and imperfect friends. 
Truth spoke to Truth, and yet spoke not of their 
faults or failures or failings; spoke only of their 
virtues and excellences; declared of them, though 
most imperfect, “I am glorified in them.” 

It is manifest, therefore, that Christ sees in His 
people more than others see in them. The most 
unpopular man in Jericho was Zaccheus; and, if a 
vote had been taken, there would have been unan- 
imous consent, that he was the lowest, the mean- 
est, the most contemptible man in the town, with 
whom no respectable citizen would associate, nor 
even bow to as he passed him on the street. But 
Christ spoke to him, Christ associated with him, 
Christ dined with him, and, when the meal was 
ended, declared, “Salvation has come to this 
house,” and that he was a “son of Abraham,” 
who should sit with Him in His kingdom. The 
Christ, so pitiful and kind, sees more in His people 
than do others. They see their faults; Christ sees 
their virtues. 

And He sees far more in them than they see in 
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themselves. Abraham, standing before God, said 
of himself, “I am but dust and ashes.” But God ~ 
said, He is My friend ; and as the “friend of God” 
he is known to this day, —to Mohammedans and 
Jews in the East, and to Christians in the West. 
The man who thought himself dust and ashes is 
only known by the name the Holy One called 
him, “the friend of God.” “Iam not worthy that 
Thou shouldst come under my roof,” said the 
Roman centurion to Christ; but Christ said of 
him, “I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel,” where He had a right to expect it. These 
apostles of Christ had their faults. One of them, 
so oppressed with feelings of unworthiness, bade 
Christ, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man;” 
but Christ said to him, “ Blessed art thou, Simon, 
son of Jonas.” Of them all, praying to the 
Father, He declared, “ He was glorified in them.” 
Christ is not only the pitiful and tender and loving 
Christ; He is the apologetic Christ. He makes 
every allowance for His people; He remembers 
they are dust, and speaks to them lovingly, and of 
them apologetically. Loving His own now, He 
loves them to the end; loves, and will love, until 
He gathers them all safe in the fold from which 
none can wander. Imperfect are His people, 
ignorant, too, and inconsistent. There is not a day 
but they fail. Their thoughts and their longings 
and their tempers are imperfect; their words are 
often of the earth, earthy, — biting words at times, 
and stinging, cross, and angry ; their acts and their 
doings often improper and unfit and jarring; bu 
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in spite of all, Christ’s disciples are His, and they 
are God’s, and Christ is glorified in them. They 
may not see it, but Christ does. They may write 
bitter things against themselves; but Christ blots 
out the bitter, and writes their names in the book 
of life. Oh, what a pitiful and tender and loving 
Saviour is Jesus Christ, in whom His people put 
their trust! He casts their sins behind His back, 
and will remember them no more. 

The sad feature of earthly life is, that it is linked 
with failure; but sadder still, that the Christian 
life is so incomplete. It was designed for good- 
mess, but we are far from being good; designed 
for righteousness, but our righteousness is imper- 
fect; designed for wisdom, and we are foolish ; 
designed for patience and meekness, and we are 
impatient and fretful; designed for overcoming 
evil, and we yield to it; designed for self-control, 
and we are often controlled by our passions, and at 
times are selfish and hard and rough. “The good 
that I would, Ido not; but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.” We say at times, “O wretched 
man that I am, who will deliver me?” Shall we 
ever be delivered? Will the time ever come when 
we can say, “I love God with all my heart, and 
my neighbor as myself”? Yes, thank God, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, the time will come; but 
not now. Whilst we live in this world as disciples 
of Christ, we must struggle; but this struggle 
shows on whose side we are, and what our end will 
be. Character is not determined by faults and 
weakness, but by the great purpose of the heart. 
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If the heart be turned to Christ, to Christ we shall 
move, and to Him we shallgo. This Christ knows 
of us; this He knew of His apostles. He saw 
their faults, that they were many; their imperfec- 
tions, that they were great; but He saw that the 
central purpose of their hearts was towards Him, 
and through Him to God; hence He said, and with 
perfect truth, “I am glorified in them.” I am 
made known to the world by them; they represent 
Me; they show forth My character, and the world 
through them will believe. 

Christians have much to discourage them. But 
they serve a tender and loving Christ; they serve 
the Christ who remembers they are dust; they 
serve the pitiful, the apologetic Christ: so out of 
them, and by them, He will make a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, but holy and without 
blemish. Let us imperfect disciples be confident 
that He who hath begun a good work in us will 
conclude it; that, loving His own in the world, 
He will love them to the end; and that the love 
wherewith the Father hath loved Him, His only 
begotten Son, shall be in us; that this Christ shall 
dwell in us,—the great Christ, and loving; the 
Christ Who apologizes for His people, and in whom, 
in spite of their faults, He is and will be glorified. 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, 
we glorify Thee, we give thanks to Thee, O Christ, 
for Thy great pity and tenderness to us, Thy im- 
perfect disciples ! 


Christ the Strength of the Dempted, 


Tur RicHt Rey. A. M. RanpoueH, D.D., Assistant BISHOP 
OF VIRGINIA. 


“SEXING THEN THAT WE HAVE A GREAT HIGH PRIEST, THAT IS PASSED 
INTO THE HEAVENS, JESUS THE SON OF GOD, LET US HOLD FAST OUR 
PROFESSION. FOR WE HAVE NOT AN HIGH PRIEST WHICH CANNOT BE 
TOUCHED WITH THE FEELING OF OUR INFIRMITIES; BUT WAS IN ALL 
POINTS TEMPTED LIKE AS WE ARE, YET WITHOUT SIN.” — Hebrews iv. 
14, 15. 


THE epistle is an appeal to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians to hold fast the profession of their faith. In 
the early part of this fourth chapter the writer has 
been warning them against the dangers of apos- 
tasy. He recalls the memory of their forefathers, 
who came out of Egypt. They had witnessed — 
great wonders. When the morning dawned after 
their passage through the Red Sea, they had seen 
the wreck of Pharaoh’s power, and the dead bodies 
of his army strewed upon the seashore, and they 
had joined with Moses and with Miriam in the 
song of triumph and thanksgiving. They had 
heard the law from Sinai, and in answer they had 
vowed a vow to the Lord: “All that the Lord 
hath spoken that will we do;” but their courage 
had failed, and their faith in God gave way in the 
presence of temptation, and they fell in the wil- 
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derness. Therefore, remembering their apostasy 
and its consequences, you must hold fast the 
profession of your faith. Then he turns their 
thoughts from terrible warnings to the most com- 
forting and glorious encouragement of the gospel. 
Hold fast your profession, and remember that you 
have an high priest greater than Moses, a leader 
greater than Aaron, the high priest of your fore- 
fathers. He has passed into the heavens. He 
represents you there. He sees you, and hears 
yourcry. He is touched with a feeling of all your 
infirmities. He was tempted in all points as you 
are, yet without sin. 

The first thought is suggested by the position of 
- the words. They come just after the most solemn 
warnings and threatenings to be found in the 
Bible. If they listened only to the warniugs 
from the disastrous history of the fate of their 
forefathers, who perished in the wilderness as the 
penalty of their backsliding from God, they would 
be driven to despair lest they should fall after the 
same example of unbelief; but he points them to 
the Saviour, Who is stronger than all of their 
enemies, and to the love and the grace that can 
redeem them from all their sins. The Bible reve- 
lation of God is a combination throughout of these 
contrasted elements of the Divine nature. The 
Bible knows nothing of that modern conception 
of a good-natured God Who takes no cognizance of 
sin, and Who is incapable of moral resentment 
against the sinner. The Bible reveals the right- 
eousness of God, and alongside of that His mercy 
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and His compassion. It tells us of His sovereignty 


and His justice, and then of His infinite love. The 
love apart from His sovereignty, and dissociated 
from His justice, would be ineffectual to win the 
race of sinners. What would we think of a gov- 
ernment whose invariable policy it was to pardon 
crime? Could such a government hold together 
the turbulent passions of men? Would not such 
a system result in educating public sentiment into 
absolute indifference to crime, and in blunting the 
public conscience to a sense of the meaning of 
transgression? Would a government of absolute 
love and forgiveness be a possibility over a race of 
sinners? Does not innate conviction in every 
man’s conscience tell him that love, in order to be 
true love, must be just? We degrade and emas- 
culate the conception of God when we deny that 
He is incapable of hostility to sin and to the sin- 
ner, and that impenitence and unbelief expose the 
guilty one to indignation and wrath and tribula- 
tion and anguish. On the other hand, the Bible 
is the witness, from the beginning to the end, that 
God has a great love for mankind. That love has 
been the great light that has interpreted the long 
succession of His supernatural revelations to the 
race. The darkest theologies and the gloomiest 
fatalisms have never been able to quench the hope 
that it kindles in the heart of the penitent: yet 
the love itself is clouded in our conception, if we 
deny God’s antagonism to sin, and His punish- 
ment of the sinner. Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners; but, if there are no dangers 
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and penalties under the government of God from 
which sinners need to be saved, where the need of 
His coming ? 

Righteousness and mercy, justice and love, are 
the revelations of God’s character in Christ Jesus. 
Our characters as Christians must lay hold of, 
and grow upon, these foundations. A Christian’s 
faith is like the Bible. It is built up by forces 
that appear to be antagonistic, but are in reality 
harmonious. I must conceive of God as infinite 
in power and in justice, and I must believe those 
truths that affirm my guilt and danger; but if I 
look alone at that side of the revelation of God’s 
nature, and dwell upon the dangers and fears of 
the Christian life, my creed becomes stern and 
cold, and my Christian character and life are 
under the bondage of fear and servitude. . On the 
other hand, if I look alone at the love of God 
and the compassion of Christ, my conscience finds 
no foundation for conviction of sin, my religion 
becomes a sentiment, my faith is built upon the 
drifting sand. The majesty of God’s law loses its 
hold upon my conscience, and religion resolves 
itself into emotional excitement. The religious 
life takes its color and form from the conceptions 
of God upon which it is based. It becomes one- 
sided or dwarfed just in proportion as it exaggerates 
one view to the hiding of all the rest. 

Our faith in its fulness is like the tree whose 
roots grapple the rocks, and twine themselves 
around the foundations of the hills far below the 
surface in the hidden recesses; but the branches 
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wave in the breezes, and clothe themselves in the 
beauty of foliage, and echo with the glad song of 
birds, and climb up ever towards the light and the 
sky. So our faith must have roots in the convic- 
tion of sin and the justice of God, but it must 
climb up to the light of God’s forgiveness and 
love in Christ. It must be strong and tender, — 
a combination of awe and childlike trust. We 
must fear, but at the same time be filled with a 
great joy. We must believe the warnings of 
God’s word, and then we must turn and rest our 
eyes upon the promises. We have not an High 
Priest Who cannot be touched with a feeling of 
our infirmities, but One Who was in all points 
tempted as we are, yet without sin. 

The position of the words thus suggests very 
important truths. 

Now let us try to understand the meaning of 
the text itself. Jesus Christ is touched with a 
feeling of all our infirmities, because He was 
tempted as we are. His experience of tempta- 
tion in the days of His flesh is assigned as the 
bond of sympathy between the Saviour in heaven 
and the disciple here upon earth. That experience 
constitutes a part of His qualification and His 
education to be our high priest passed into the 
heavens. 

That He did pass through this experience, is 
affirmed on every page of the Gospel, from the 
temptation in the wilderness at the beginning 
of His ministry, to His agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane the night before His crucifixion. 
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We are told that in heaven He remembers these 
days and nights of His earthly temptation; and 
that when we cry to Him, He can send us grace 
to strengthen us when we are tempted. 

We ask, and it is natural that we should ask 
the question, How can a sinless being be subject 
to temptation? What was there in the nature of 
Jesus Christ that rendered temptation to Him a 
possibility? The great thinkers of the Christian 
Church have, age after age, attempted to answer 
that question. A part of it is far, very far beyond 
the reach of our theology; but a part of it is also 
comprehensible, and may be made plain to the 
simplest understanding. 

We can understand, for example, that the sin- 
less infirmities of human nature should be an 
occasion of temptation. A being with desires 
and appetites, who is surrounded by limitations, 
may be tempted to transgress those limitations in 
order to gratify those desires. Our first parents 
were sinless, and yet they were open to temptation. 
The prohibition, “Thou shalt not eat of the tree 
in the midst of the garden,” was itself a tempta- 
tion to curiosity and to desire to eat of that tree. 
A being who is dependent, a being who is liable 
to hunger and to thirst, to pleasure and to pain, to 
joy and to sorrow, is, and must be, liable to the 
temptation to violate law in order to gratify the 
appetite or the affection, which in itself may be 
innocent. If then, the Son of God took upon 
Him a human nature subject to all the sinless 
infirmities that belong to that nature, then it 
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follows that He must have entered into a state 
involving temptation. But even this proposition, 
plain as it is, and supported by the whole history 
of the Saviour’s life, has been denied again and 
again. It was denied by those who were anxious 
to vindicate our Lord’s divinity. They did not 
see how a Divine being could have even sinless 
infirmities. They did not understand how Christ, 
Who could walk upon the water and command 
the waves of the Sea of Tiberias, could suffer from 
thirst. They did not see how a being Who could 
multiply five loaves of bread so that they could 
feed five thousand could suffer from hunger. 
Their idea was, that when Christ went up into 
the wilderness to meet the tempter, that it was 
not a real temptation to which He was subjected, 
but that He acted the part of one who is tempted, 
in order to encourage us and teach us how to 
meet temptation. When He prayed all night in 
the mountain, it was not that He needed to pray, 
but only in order to set us an example of prayer. 
When He cried in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
“Tf it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” He 
enacted, as it were, the tragedy of human grief 
and fear in order to show us that He understood 
it, and therefore would help us in our hour of 
extremity; that is, that He acted the part of a 
tempted man. His whole life was a dramatic rep- 
resentation of temptation without the reality of 
temptation. He was God wearing a mask and 
acting a part. If so, then He never entered into 
humanity ; He never took upon Him a human 
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nature. He cannot be my high priest, touched 
with a feeling of my infirmities, unless His infirm- 
ities were real. He cannot help me when I am 
tempted, unless His temptations were real; and 
that they were real I learn without a shadow of 
doubt from the whole scheme of salvation and the 
word of revelation. 

He was tempted by all the sinless infirmities of 
human nature. But the inspired writer in this 
text goes farther than this. He says that Christ 
was tempted in all points like as we are. “In all 
points” means something more than sinless in- 
firmities. They did not limit the sphere of His 
temptations. He was without sin, says the writer ; 
and therefore He was not tempted by evil desires. 
He was not tempted by the hereditary proclivities. 
But temptations may come from perfectly sinless 
desires. The motive to violate a law may come 
from the noblest affections of the human soul. 

During the late war, thousands of men deserted 
from the army on both sides, from cowardice, and 
from ignoble treachery to the cause in which they 
were enlisted. 

There was one soldier who entered the army at 
twenty-three, leaving a young wife at home. His 
record as a soldier had no stain upon it. He had 
borne the colors of his regiment in a hundred 
battles. In the last terrible days of suffering in 
the winter around Petersburg, he stood to his post 
without flinching fora moment. A letter comes 
to him from his home. A poor neighbor writes 
him that his wife is dying and his children are 
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starving. He applies for a furlough, but it cannot 
be granted. Again a pitiful appeal comes from 
the same hand. He goes to his home, buries his 
dead wife, cares for his children, comes back to 
the army, and is arrested for desertion in the face 
of the enemy. Before the court-martial that tries 
him, he has nothing to say why the sentence 
should not be passed upon him. He knew it was 
death, and he was ready to take it; but he asks 
them, as a favor to him, to read a letter, that they 
might know he was not a coward. The judge 
advocate begins to read the letter aloud, but his 
voice trembles and breaks. It is handed from one 
to the other, and read in silence; and nota man in 
court could keep back the tears of sympathy for 
a brave comrade. The sentence is passed with a 
recommendation for pardon, and the pardon is 
given by the commanding general. 

He was tempted to violate his duty as a soldier 
by fidelity to his wife and his children. We can 
be tempted by the noblest impulses of which the 
human heart is capable. 

The Bible says God tempted Abraham; and 
what was Abraham’s temptation when the word 
came to sacrifice hisson? For three days, with the 
boy walking by his side, he endures the conflict 
between love and obedience. In the moment of his 
triumph over the temptation, the Lord from heaven 
recognizes the struggle and the victory; and the 
angel cries, “‘ Lay not thine hand upon the lad; for 
now I know that thou fearest God, seeing that thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from Me.” 
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A good man suffers more in the presence of 
temptation than the bad man. The good man 
resists; and the resistance involves a struggle 
which strains every nerve, and puts every princi- 
ple to the test. 

A distinguished writer illustrates this psycho- 
logical principle: There are two men in business: 
one is conscientious and honorable; the other, a 
trickster ready for any sharp practice. Both are 
under the pressure of financial difficulties. An 
opportunity is offered to each to make a fortune 
by fraud. The conscientious man has seen disas- 
ter coming. His wife was reared in affluence ; she 
has parted with her luxuries, and is doing the 
work of servants. He says to himself, “I might 
take the care and the burden from her, and save 
the children from poverty by this single stroke. 
But no, so help me God, I will see them starve 
before I sell my honor and my conscience.” 

The trickster, on the other hand, welcomes the 
opportunity. He argues, “ Others do it, why may 
not 1?” With him there is no moral struggle. 
His weakened conscience offers no barrier against 
which the temptation frets and rages. He and 
the tempter are of one mind. Every sin depraves 
the conscience, and breaks down the fences be- 
tween us and the allurements of evil. The 
wicked fall into temptation, the good resist it. 
But the resistance involves suffering as the price 
of the victory. We are told that Christ suffered, 
being tempted. That suffering, in the hour of His 
temptation in the Garden of Gethsemane, wrung 
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from Him the cry, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from Me.” His temptation in that 
hour was a conflict between the will of the spirit 
and the will of the flesh. The conflict is the 
same, in its essence, in every temptation to which 
we are exposed. The difference between our 
temptation and that of the Saviour is this: The 
will of His flesh was pure and innocent; the will 
of our flesh is impure and sinful; and these render 
us more liable to fall, but they do not increase the 
pain of the conflict, but rather diminish it. Christ 
suffered, being tempted, and His suffering was 
greater in proportion to his moral antagonism to 
evil. This principle takes His temptation out of 
the region of unreality and appearance, and unites 
Him to us in a living bond of human brotherhood. 

He feels for all our infirmities. His fast of 
forty days in the wilderness enables Him to feel 
for you when bodily lassitude makes it difficult 
for you to pray; where your physical condition 
clouds your faith, and it is hard to trust and wait 
upon God. He knows that when the flesh is 
weak the spirit shares its weakness. He does not 
condemn you oftentimes when you write bitter 
things against yourself. If bodily weakness has 
drained your spiritual strength, and taken away 
the joy and comfort of faith, you will remember 
that He understands it all, and you may cast it all 
upon Him. Conflicts will arise between duty and 
affection ; between innocent desire and loyalty to 
Christ. You may have to inflict pain upon those 
you love. It may be your duty to give up that 
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which is dearer to you than life. Casuistry cannot 
help you then. Human sympathy is too dull to 
comprehend the deeper struggles of a sensitive 
conscience with hidden temptation. But He Who 
was tempted in all points as we are knows it all, 
and can give you grace for your hour of need. 
You may tell Him not only of your infirmities, but 
also of your sins. You have yielded to the flesh ; 
you have listened to and believed the promises of 
the world; you have broken your Christian vows; 
the lies of the Devil have cheated you; your own 
ingenuity, employed by a corrupt will, has blinded 
your conscience. You may confess all these sins 
to Him. He triumphed over them, and you have 
yielded to them. Yet He has measured the 
strength of each of these temptations; and that 
experience has qualified Him to redeem you from 
their power, and to save you by His grace. 

Hold fast the profession of your faith. The 
holding fast constitutes the stress and the strain 
of the Christian life. The law knows no excep- 
tions. The currents are against us; and, if we 
relax our hold, we drift away from the faith, away 
from Christ. Are we conscious that this back- 
sliding process has been going on within us? Are 
there any of us who once confessed Christ and 
communed at His table, who once knew that we 
had a living hold upon faith in Him, but are 
conscious now that we are as though we had 
never believed at all? What is the current that 
has drifted us away ? 

A minister of the gospel once told me that he 
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was conscious that he had lost his hold upon his 
faith, and that the causes had been, first, incessant 
activity in religious work, that left him no time 
and no strength for prayer and meditation; and, 
again, intellectual ambition generated by public 
applause, that blinded him to his own condition 
in the sight of God and to the true ends of the 
gospel ministry. What is it in your case? 
Worldly excitement, success, failure, joy, trouble, 
the keen pursuits of earthly ends, corroding anxie- 
ties of earthly cares? What is it that has drifted 
you away from Christ? If this season, with its 
call to self-examination and its special religious 
worship and teaching, enables you to answer that 
question, it may be the means of healing your 
backslidings, and rekindling a light that was 
about to be removed forever. 

When you wake up to a knowledge of the sin 
that has separated you from Christ, let the great 
text from Hebrews lift you out of despair, and 
give you courage for the future. Christ is your 
ally, Christ is your strength. His love faints not, 
and is never weary. “He was tempted in all 
points as we are, yet without sin. Let us there- 
fore come boldly to the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.” 


Zdleness, 


THE Rey. Epwry Harwoop, D.D., Rector or Triniry CHurcH, 
New Haven, Conn. 


“THE SOUL OF THE SLUGGARD DESIRETH AND HATH NOTHING.’’ — 
Proverbs xii. 4. 


Work is a grand, all-pervading feature in the 
government of the world. God works. The uni- 
verse, considered as an inert mass, moves. It 
would perish did it stand still. “ Man goeth forth 
to his labor until the evening.” Stagnation is the 
sign of death. ; 

At what period, how early in life, the human 
being must begin, or even should begin, regular 
employment, based upon need, is a question in 
which both the moralist and the political econo- 
mist are interested. Modern civilization as yet is 
unable to destroy the plague spot of pauperism, 
while political science finds no method to adjust 
the question of wages. In the mean while, labor 
in modern times and in constitutionally free coun- 
tries, in its vigorous necessities of supply, requires 
hands more than strength, more than brains and 
skill ; and so little children, with little hands and 
bleached faces and sunken eyes, are shut up in the 
huge manufactory all day, deprived of pure air and 
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play and sunshine, and go heavily, when the even- 
ing comes, not to pleasant homes, but to the still 
worse atmosphere, worse than the workshop often, 
of rooms never ventilated and cleansed, — to sleep 
their sad sleep, and to dream only of the things 
which make their life hard. Deprived of the hap- 
piness of childhood, they have a miserable youth, 
a still more miserable manhood or womanhood 
awaiting them. 

No wonder, that, with increasing intelligence, 
radicalism and revolt are forever rife in our large 
manufacturing towns and cities. 

But there is a law of labor to be applied to 
youth, to young men and women, who all their 
days have lived under the shelter of comfortable 
homes and the affectionate guardianship of parents. 
There is a certain necessity of work laid upon all, 
high-born or low-born, rich or poor, * well to do” 
or necessitous even to the verge of starvation. It 
is needless to say that the burden, the obligation, 
the duty, of one man differs from that of another. 
In one sense, the duty of labor is laid upon all; for 
even the performance of any duty is itself a work, 
though the mode, the spirit, the aim, may differ. 
The inheritor or creator of a great fortune is not 
expected to work as if he were compelled to earn 
his daily bread. 

Negatively, this means that idleness is to be 
avoided by all, irrespective of the pressure, or the 
absence of the pressure, of poverty or any personal 
needs. It is curious, however, to notice, that, in the 
estimation of many, no persons are thought to be 
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engaged in labor, save those who are engaged in 
some handicraft for their livelihood; and it may 
be said that idleness, like labor itself, is a relative 
term. It is my purpose, in this discourse, to speak 
of idleness and the idler, rather than of work and 
the worker; and I seek to set it forth, irrespective 
of social or personal conditions, —so to state and 
develop the thing we name idleness, that it shall 
be felt to be an evil wherever it is found. For, as 
a moral evil, it affects men for evil, no matter who 
or what they are. I propose to show that it is not 
a matter of penury, of the almshouse, of the life 
of a tramp ; but that it is even somewhat more, and 
is just as injurious where there is no fear of poverty 
or distress: in a word, that no person can afford to 
be an idler. 

I remark, then, that idleness is a sin against the 
ordinance of God. 

Man has manifold needs, desires, possibilities. 
There are within him certain qualities, talents, 
endowments, which require certain corresponding 
objects for their satisfaction and development. 
Our nature is called into activity by the world, 
seen and unseen, by its gifts, by its relation to 
us, and our relation to it. Certain natures are 
attracted powerfully to certain things, and pass by 
other things which are of immense interest to 
other natures. This well-known fact imparts diver- 
sity to life, and that variety of pursuit by which a 
state, and the interests it holds, acquire a full and 
large development. The laws of attraction and 
repulsion are observable not only in society, but 
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in the pursuits and callings of life. Without the 
corresponding object, reason is nothing in us; nor 
are the understanding, conscience, love, fear, hope, 
hate. Our higher and our lower qualities lie 
dormant until called into action by some object. 
Were there no hunger, there would be no crops, 
no bread. Were there no need of shelter, there 
would be no huts, houses, palaces. Were there no 
sense of ignorance, there would be no desire to 
learn any thing. Were there no religious feeling, 
there would be no temples, nor desire to know any 
thing of what the Apostle calls “the invisible 
things” of God. By a law of our nature, and by 
the conditions of our birth in civilized society, 
these objects, material and spiritual, present them- 
selves, or are presented to us, as soon as our dawn- 
ing intelligence is capable of recognizing them. 
Face answereth to face, heart to heart. As the 
wind causes the strings of the harp to vibrate as 
if touched by some invisible fingers, so the world 
touches the chords of our being, and we hear the 
vibration, and are quickened into a larger life. We 
take hold of life ina new way. We cease to be 
children. We, too, have needs, desires, possibili- 
ties. We cannot help discovering when the time 
for doing somewhat is at hand, and when habits 
of industry are to be formed. We must decide 
whether we shall work or refuse; whether we 
shall do what is required of us, or whether we 
shall pass our time in miserable idleness; whether 
we shall take our place among the toilers of the 
social body, or fall away into the ignoble company 
of drones and triflers. 
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The refusal of work, whether demanded of us, 
or opened to us in the way of providential oppor- 
tunity, —as when, for example, a person discovers 
a bias or endowment for some work, — this is idle- 
ness. By this refusal, one places one’s self outside 
the life of the community. The ambitions, the 
careers, the pursuits, which strengthen mind and 
body, developing character, are something that 
never can appeal to the slumbering soul of the 
idler. Virtually, he despises the endowments of 
human nature, and his own faculties in particular. 
It is a sin, therefore,—a sin of omission, as the 
phrase goes. Nothing has been done; no crime 
perhaps, no guilty pleasures, it may be — yet there 
is the sin of neglect, and of lost opportunity. The 
life is barren, sterile, nothing. 

Only an idler, it may be said; not as bad as if 
he gave way to stormy, passionate excesses. One 
hears this sometimes in a half apologetic tone, as 
if the one thing to be hoped for, or the only thing 
to be desired, under the circumstances, is that 
there may be no scandal, no disgrace. Only an 
idler; and yet there will be in the brain of that 
idler an undistinguishable knot, a brood of vipers, 
all possible evil and corruption. One after another 
will disengage itself from the mass, and come out 
into the suushine, lying on the surface of life, 
manifest to all men. Perhaps it is scarcely worth 
while to weigh in the scales of our moral judgment, 
or to estimate, in the way of argument, the relative 
force of idle habits or of stormy dissipation upon 
the character in our early life. Actual dissipation, 
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if recovered from, leaves its mark forever. Idle- 

ness, if shaken off, is felt forever; yet better, 
after all, to have lain fallow, than to have burned 

our best gifts to ashes. Still there is small consid- 

eration to be found, because all moral defects and 

evil ways run into each other, and they destroy 

talent, usefulness, hope, character. 

Let us understand, then, that idleness is a sin 
against the ordinance of God. He requires the 
use of our gifts and faculties for our development, 
and that we may do our share in the State, fill the 
position, and, in a word, accomplish the purposes 
of our existence. He requires the subjection of 
our will to His; discipline of self, without which, 
while we may think ourselves strong, we are really 
weak. It is part of our Christian principle that 
no man liveth unto himself. And if we do live 
unto ourselves, and for ourselves, we become mis- 
erable and mean in our lives, when we are mere 
idlers in the world, cumberers of the ground. It 
may be said, too, that the proofs of the sinfulness 
of idleness are to be found in its effects. Certainly 
it destroys our power of usefulness in the world. 
Every one knows that men who do much in this 
world are workers. This is true; even if the con- 
verse of the proposition — viz., that not all men 
who do much work always achieve much, or make 
much of a mark, or reap material harvests — be also 
true. All real devotion to a cause implies work. 
Great gifts are made conspicuous through labor. 
Now, the renunciation of all labor, refusal to work, 
especially in the precious though fleeting seed- 
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time, is a refusal upon our part to recognize God’s 
law; and we cannot set ourselves in opposition 
to His ordinances, and at the same time entertain 
any belief seriously that we shall succeed by cir- 
cumventing them. God is never circumvented. 
Suppose, now, that any of you, my friends, who are 
in your years of work, when the duty of work is 
specially your duty, are refusing every thing of 
the kind, and are bent upon trifles or mere amuse- 
ments: it requires no large insight to perceive that 
your minds and characters are becoming weak- 
ened; the thews and sinews are soft; the gristle 
does not harden into bone. Let this state of 
things last, and it is certain that you will be left 
behind in the race. Let twenty or thirty years go 
by, men of your own age, — your friends, it may 
be, full of industries, ambitions, hopes, will have 
done something to which you must look, something 
that you can see. There has been achievement, 
growth, increase of personal power, much to delight 
in, even if there be sorrow, or a sense of burden, 
and the heaviness of care; and, as you look on, 
you will discover that between you and them, 
between you and the world they live in, there is 
a gulf you cannot bridge over. No engineering 
skill can bridge it over. The energy is gone, even 
if the occasional desire be present. “The desire 
of the slothful killeth him ; for his hands refuse to 
labor.”” Your hands will have lost the possibility 
of skill ; your mind, relaxed, enfeebled, unoccupied 
with thought, will not be able to reach the level of 
investigation or of a grand pursuit; your personal 
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force, long lost by inaction, will not be sufficient 
to breast and brave the storm of the fight, where 
every combatant is trained, and every candidate 
for honor is eager in his endeavor and resolute in 
his purpose. In such a world you are out of place. 
It is too hard and active and restless. You will 
not like it any more, for every thing is out of 
joint; nor will.it care for you. We say nothing 
suggestive of a career, —that road so full of the 
monuments of the dead, where many begin, and 
so few reach the goal, —and we limit ourselves to 
what one may name ordinary life, where there are 
no special prizes; and here the proposition still 
remains true, that idleness destroys the power of 
usefulness. Or, I will make even another supposi- 
tion. You may be above all necessity of labor by 
large inheritance. Your taste may not lead you 
to public life; you are not in any business, nor a 
member of any of the so-called learned professions. 
You may prefer to remain a private citizen. Yet 
as a private citizen you have decided objections to 
becoming a nullity, a zero in society. You know 
that nullities are sure to be recognized as such; and 
that a man who is nothing, if by his fault he has 
become nothing, is a very undesirable specimen of 
the race. Now, is not idleness, the refusal to do 
what you can for your growth and development, 
the refusal to accept the responsibilities of wealth 
and citizenship, just as fatal in its measure and 
degree to you as to others who are dependent upon 
their exertions for a livelihood? True, not in the 
same way, nor are you uable to the same tempta- 
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tions. Nevertheless, as age comes on, without cul- 
ture of mind, without discipline, without feeling 
obligations to do any thing in particular, without 
doing any thing to insure and perpetuate your 
self-respect, your character necessarily deterio- 
rates. Your life, after a while, will become a 
burden to yourself; it will bore you. When life 
reaches that pass, with nothing to do and nothing 
to care for, because in every sense your hands 
have refused to labor, you are the tangible, visible, 
walking demonstration of the power of idleness to 
ruin and destroy. 

‘This subject will be found to concern not men 
only. It is quite common for people to speak and 
moralize upon the unhappiness of women who 
have few or no domestic duties, and none of the 
excitements of a business, professional, or public 
life. We not only hear, but we read much of this ; 
and much of what is said and written is, without 
doubt, true. For the nature of woman does not 
exempt her from some of the dangers to which we 
are apt to suppose men are the more liable; and I 
believe idleness to be one of the pronounced causes 
of the unhappiness of the modern woman, —an 
idleness the result of a wrong education. Time 
hangs heavily upon the hands of many. They are 
not in need; they have little or nothing to do; they 
have no decided tastes for literature or the arts, 
especially for music and painting; they have no 
longing for the acquisition of knowledge, and they 
become wearied beyond expression with the life 
they lead. Nothing to do means, not unfrequently, 
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unwillingness to find any thing. Hence the read- 
ing of deleterious books, nervous excitements fol- 
lowed by periods of prostration, feverish social and 
public amusements with their inevitable re-actions, 
— all tending to create the feeling that life is poor, 
useless, and that a happiness so many have is 
denied them. Nor doI have any remedy save in 
some work, or in the execution of some purpose. 
No one knows how much of womanly sweetness, 
capacity, talent, is wasted, because there seems so 
often no work for a woman to do. But always it 
may be said, when there is a disease there is also 
aremedy. I do not think it wise or salutary to 
have recourse to the uniform of an order or to the 
discipline of the cloister. There can be bright, 
cheery, happy faces and happy hearts in work, — 
whether for one’s self or for others. Wholesome, 
not morbid, activity is what is needed for many, 
whose hands hang idly, not through the fault of 
an idle disposition. Work to develop one’s own 
mind, work in the public charities and religious 
institutions of our modern Christianity, work in 
silence and in the spirit of a sweet beneficence, 
— these will heal when all else will seem to fail. 


Wibat think pe of Christ? 


Tur Rey. Wi.u1amM Heaxrs, RECTOR oF Curist CHURCH, 
CHAMBERSBURG (TRENTON), N.J. 


“ WHAT THINE YE OF Curist?”— St, Matthew xxii. 42. 


WE have here a question to which many an- 
swers have been given, both before Christianity 
dawned upon the world, as well as since. 

From Moses we learn that in those farthest off 
days of which there is any record, He was foretold 
as the’ seed of the woman that was to bruise the 
serpent’s head. Again, long years after, the voice 
of the psalmist is heard saying, ‘ Thou art a Priest 
forever after the order of Melchizedech.” In still 
later days, the prophet proclaims Him, “ Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Prince of 
peace.” At the time of His birth, there was a 
longing and a cry going up from the heathen 
world—the Greeks and the Romans —for one 
who could give them surer promises, brighter 
hopes, a more perfect and definite answer to their 
craving for spiritual peace and comfort, than any 
of even their best and wisest men had been able 
to give. So they thought of Christ, if such an one 
should ever come, as perhaps, the most perfect 
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philosopher the world had ever known. From 
the far-off countries of the East, there came wise 
men with their gifts, who acknowledged Him as 
their ‘“‘ Prophet, Priest, and King.” The blessed 
Virgin-mother rejoiced in Him as her God and 
Saviour; and to the aged Simeon He was “the 
Light” that was “to lighten the Gentiles, and to 
be the glory of the people Israel.” To the disci- 
ples, to the sisters at Bethany, and to many among 
the sick, the sorrowful, and the poor of Judea, He 
was the Son of the living God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

To all such as these, of whatever people or 
class, and by whatever name He was called, He 
was that only one who could point to a certain 
compensation for the sufferings, the trials, the 
disappointments, the sorrows, the injustice, of this 
world, and tell of a sure reward for every faithful 
effort in the path of duty. Of all who had ever 
felt the blessedness of His presence, or known His 
healing touch, He had no need to ask the question, 
“What think ye of Christ?” 

His question was addressed to the Pharisees. 
They, and indeed most of the Jews at that time, 
not only did not believe that ‘“ Jesus was the 
Christ,” but their understanding of what was to 
be Christ’s mission, whenever He should come, 
was quite at variance with the character of that 
mission which was daily being fulfilled before 
their eyes. They looked for a Messiah who should 
come after the manner of an earthly prince, with 
all the pomp and ceremony of royalty; one who 
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should deliver them from the Roman yoke, and re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel; one who should 
give them victory over all their enemies, and ad- 
vance in every way the temporal prosperity of their 
country. That was what they thought of Christ. 

In no particular did our Saviour fulfil these 
expectations. He came as a prince, indeed, but 
the “ Prince of peace;” with the attribute of roy- 
alty, too, but a royalty that found its expression 
in lowliness and deeds of love. He came to bring 
deliverance to His people, but it was from the 
yoke and burden of sin; to restore again the 
kingdom unto Israel, —but a spiritual kingdom, 
a kingdom invisible to human eye, established in 
the hearts of His people. 

From the first days of His ministry, the Say- 
iour’s divine character was manifest; but, upon 
one evidence of it, a mob drove Him from the 
synagogue, and, taking Him to the brow of a hill, 
would have thrown Him down headlong upon the 
rocks had they been permitted so to do; and once 
they took up stones to cast at Him because He — 
“the everlasting God” —claimed an existence 
prior to the days of Abraham. On these occa- 
sions and others, He escaped His enemies because 
His hour was not yet come. 

But usually their attacks were not so violent, 
because they feared the people, whose good-will 
the Saviour had gained by His words of sympathy 
and hope, as well as by His daily acts of mercy. 
So they thought to belittle Him in the eyes of 
the people, to hold Him up before them as an 
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object of ridicule and contempt. They, therefore, 
set their brightest and wittiest men to questioning 
Him in public. Hear some of His answers: — 

“Render unto Cesar the things which be 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
“In the resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
heaven.” “He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her.” ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” —and “thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

In one instance we read, they “ marvelled, and 
left Him, and went their way;” in another, “the 
multitude were astonished at His doctrine;” in 
another, “being convicted by their own con- 
science,” they “‘went out one by one, beginning 
at the eldest, even unto the last;” and after He 
had answered their question as-to which was the 
greatest commandment, as though He had come 
to a point where patience ceased to be a virtue, 
the Saviour suddenly turns upon His enemies 
with the question, ‘‘ What think ye of Christ? 
Whose son is He? They say unto Him, The son 
of David. He saith unto them, How, then, doth 
David in the spirit call Him Lord, saying, The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou on my right 
hand till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool ? 
If David then call Him Lord, how is He his son ? 
And no man was able to answer Him a word, 
neither durst any man from that day forth ask 
Him any more questions.” 
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The Pharisees were wont to prove all things by 
the Scriptures. There they professed to find a 
warrant for all their observances; and they were 
scrupulously careful to have it appear that all 
their religious practices and beliefs were strictly 
in accordance with Holy Scripture. Holy Scrip- 
ture was their final court of appeal. Our Saviour, 
therefore, convicted them at their own court, and 
proved His own case. “And no man was able 
to answer Him a word.” 

“What think ye of Christ?” He says. The 
true answer would have been, He is David’s son 
by His human descent; but, as the Son of God 
proceeding from the Father, He is exalted far 
above David and all mankind, and therefore was 
rightly called by David his Lord. No proof could 
have been more convincing of the divinity of 
Christ; but, when people refuse to be convinced, 
arguments are of small moment, and proofs are of 
no avail. The Saviour had in many ways shown 
that in His power He was one with God; and 
some in that day were found to confess that He 
was the Messiah, “the Christ, the Son of the 
Living God.” But the proof was the same for 
all, and yet there were those, too, who crucified 
Him as a malefactor, —so blind may men become 
through hatred and prejudice and jealousy. The 
Saviour was to them as one who saw through 
their shams and hypocrisies, one whose very ex- 
istence was a rebuke to them, and therefore an 
offence. So they had but one thought at last, 
and that was “how they might put him to death.” 
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Since that time the world has heard many differ- 
ent answers to this question, “ What think ye of 
Christ?” Jn the Church there have been many 
shades of thought in regard to Him, but all 
have agreed at least to that motto that some- 
times adorned the banners of the early Christians, 
“Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our Saviour.” 
Out of the Church more sects, heresies, and 
schisms owe their origin to the answers that have 
been given to this question than to any other 
cause. Some in the early days of Christianity 
thought that Christ was simply the chief of heay- 
enly spirits; others, that after He was born, He 
was translated to heaven, instructed in God’s will, 
and replaced upon the earth again; others, that 
He was merely an inspired man; and others, that 
He represented the perfection of human nature, — 
that He was a perfect man, and no more. The 
opinion that Christ was simply a perfect man is 
one that prevails even in modern times; the 
others, for the most part, have long since been 
abandoned. But those who maintain that our 
Lord was simply perfect man claim for Him 
more than they intend. Considering the age in 
which He lived, the race to which He belonged, 
the circumstances by which He was surrounded, 
to have been perfect man was to have been Divine 
as well. Men, to some extent at least, often to a 
large extent, are creatures of circumstance; and, 
if Christ had been a mere man, He would have 
been tainted by the narrowness, the prejudice, and 
the bigotry that marked the race and the age to 
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which He belonged. But we find that He was 
as spotless as the driven snow, and purer than 
pure gold purified seven times in the fire. It has 
been truthfully said, “that the simple record of 
the three short years of His life has done more 
to regenerate and soften mankind than all the 
disquisitions of philosophers, and all the exhorta- 
tions of moralists.” 

If Christ was only a perfect man, He died many 
hundred years ago, and has no existence now. Is 
it possible that a mere biography could have power 
“to regenerate and soften mankind”? that the 
influence or example of one who was dead could 
convert the whole world to Christianity? History 
alone would forbid such a belief. No: it was the 
record of a personal, ever-living, all-powerful Sav- 
iour; one Who could give to people the promise 
of a future life in return for their love and obedi- 
ence to Him; and one Who, by His personal, living, 
real presence, was able to quicken their love, to 
aid them in their efforts in obedience, and to share 
with them their burden of sorrows, trials, and 
temptations, until the very day when they should 
be called upon to lay it aside forever. 

Is it, can it be, one that has no existence, that 
is to-day the hope of every contrite heart, that is 
such a real strength in time of need, Whose pres- 
ence is so often known and felt as a blessed reality ? 

Ask those who have been in trouble, “ What 
think ye of Christ?” those, that is, that have 
learned to know Him at all as He is. They will 
tell you that they think of Him, that they know 
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Him, as one who came to them, and gave them 
strength to endure ; that He stood by them in their 
darkest hour; that they felt His presence, and knew 
that He was there; that, when all earthly comforts 
were of no avail, He was enough; that He gave 
them a peace that passeth all understanding, and 
made the future bright with blessed hope. 

Ask those who have fallen into sin, — as who is 
there that sinneth not ?—- Whence comes the sense 
of relief that the penitent sinner feels, except from 
Him who now, as in the days of His ministry, has 
power on earth to forgive sins? 

“What think ye of Christ?’”»—you that are 
endeavoring to perform faithfully, day by day, the 
duties that fall to your lot? you that have sor- 
rows to bear, vexations to endure, trials to pass 
through? you who have known losses, disap- 
pointments, failures? “ What think ye of Christ?” 
Have you felt that He was simply an ideal man, 
who has no interest in you or in your affairs? or 
is He a real, personal Friend and Saviour, Who 
rejoices with you in the hour of gladness, and 
mourns with you in the time of sorrow? 

There would be no need of asking this question 
of one another if we were not so forgetful. We 
all know what we think of Christ when we remem- 
ber to think of Him at all. We think of Him as 
our Companion through life, our Guide unto death, 
our Saviour at the last, and our God for ever and 
ever. 

But it is well that we should ask ourselves some- 
times, “ What think ye of Christ?” And, if the 
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answer comes hesitatingly, think for a moment of 
what He has been to you in the past. Remember 
how dear He was to you at your confirmation. 
Think of what He is to you in His own blessed 
sacrament of the Holy Communion. Think of 
His answers to your prayers, of the temptations 
from which you have been delivered. Think of 
what He has been to you in some time of your 
great need; of how He came to you in the night- 
watches, when sickness and pain drove sleep from 
your eyes; of how He has watched with you 
through long anxious hours by the bedside of 
others who were sick, some perhaps dear to you, 
dear as your own life. Remember how He 
mourned with you, and comforted you when the 
watching ceased, and sorrow filled your heart be- 
cause your watching had been in vain; how in 
your darkest hour He shined through the gloom, 
and even at the open grave pointed you to the 
skies. 

Then, if that is not enough, call to mind some 
of His own precious words, — these, if no others: 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke 
upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For My yoke is easy, and My burden is 
light.” And then ask yourselves again, “ What 
think ye of Christ?” and God will give you the 
right answer. 
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Tur Rey. GzorGE D. Wipzs, D.D., Recror or CHRisT CHURCH 
(RIVERDALE), New YORE. 


‘‘ WHO IS ON THE LORD’s SIDE ? ” — Exod xxxii. 26. 


Aut of us can think of occasions when it is a 
question of importance, who is on man’s side? In 
national affairs, in the politics of the day, in ref- 
erence to measures financial or social, in matters 
affecting personal character and usefulness, the 
occasion is a frequent one. More than this, we all 
know the measure of zeal, which, over-riding every 
other consideration, so often absorbs time and 
energy. In this connection, I need not much 
enlarge. The instances come to view at the recur- 
rence of every civil election. From the great 
height of the policy which governs the movements 
of national parties, down to the petty trifles of so- 
called “society ;”” from the advocacy of men and 
measures identified with opinions bearing upon the 
commercial interests of a continent, down to the 
question of the right and the wrong, the pluck or 
the cowardice, in a duel of useless idlers, easily to 
be spared in any just estimate of social forces ; from 
“the great things of God’s law,” down to the triy- 
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ialties of an ecclesiastical garment or hue, — the 
field for taking sides is one upon which time, expen- 
diture of interest and means, are ungrudgingly 
bestowed. Often the question of the mode in 
fashion is not without its harassing and sometimes 
imbittering partisanships. To be in the mode; to 
be one of a social set; to be known, as the Master 
sought not to be known, as the favored or the 
favoring of a certain social class,x—how many 
apparently account this “the chief end of man”! 
while the real question of life is, “ Who is on the 
Lord’s side?” 

The question is personal. It comes sharply, and 
yet from God, into that assumed neutral ground 
on which so many listeners to the word of God 
fancy themselves beyond the reach of personal 
appeal. I say fancy, because in religion there can 
be no neutrality. Ido not mean this of a precise 
intellectual acceptance of divine truth. If that 
truth means any thing, it means acceptance of its 
specialties, whether of doctrine or of precept, into 
the heart and life. A mathematical proposition 
may simply rest among one’s convictions. We 
may neyer have occasion for its use. Whether, 
too, the earth goes round the sun, or the reverse, 
save for exactness of scientific truth, has little to 
do with the practical in every-day life. With 
truth, spiritual and moral, every thing is different. 
Differencés as to exact theological formule may 
indeed exist, and this within the true comprehen- 
sions of Christian doctrine. Differences, however, 
as to the moral outcome of Christian doctrine ; 
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its personal application to the heart and con- 
science; differences as to what God requireth of 
us, namely, “to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with God,” cannot exist. In refer- 
ence to these as fruits of the Spirit, He “ Who 
spake as never man spake” has said, “He that is 
not with me is against me.” 

I do not take the text into present use only for 
what some may think to be its true purpose. It 
is not with reference to the inquiry, Who has 
been baptized, who confirmed, and who communi- 
cated in the Lord’s Supper? Ratherit is, Who, 
having become what the Catechism terms “a mem- 
ber of Christ,” is intelligent, conscientious, and in 
earnest aboutit. Whoever is not thus is certainly 
in danger of, at least, the loss of self-respect. 
Whatever the views entertained in regard to the 
sacraments and rites of the Church, there can be 
neither misunderstanding nor abatement of their 
lesson. The lesson is that of decision, conscien- 
tiousness, and earnestness in reference to the real 
matter which any and every Christian ordinance, 
any and every Church rite, necessarily contem- 
plate. The proof of this is in the very language 
of the several Church offices. It is of the very 
essence of language and ordinance alike, that 
the heart is to be kept with all diligence; that 
the Christian life is a growth in “the fruits of the 
Spirit;” that the Christian calling realizes, as 
does any calling, the proofs of its worth, and the 
success achieved, only as it is diligently followed ; 
that, if we would secure the moral and spiritual ~ 
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satisfaction of faith, it must be a business as well 
as a faith. From the very first, Christianity has 
been aggressive. Whether in the single heart, or 
in its broader and visible work in the world, it is 
not, like the iceberg, a lifeless mass gathering to 
itself kindred elements only to freeze them to its 
surface. Wherever it is a principle, Christianity 
is expansive, diffusive, life-giving. The Holy 
Spirit, in the phrase of the Nicene Creed, is “the 
Lord and Giver of life.” The side which is the 
Lord’s is the side, not of death, but of life; 
not of idleneness in the vineyard, but of active 
husbandry; not of unhealthy fancy and dreamy 
sentiment and inconstant effort, but of single-eyed 
and steady aim, honesty and zeal through moral 
and spiritual interest, and work within and with- 
out. It is the side on which God is. ‘“ Who is on 
the Lord’s side ?” : 

I said just now that the question which, for 
preacher and hearer alike, I have in mind is, Who 
is in earnest in all this? I imagine, my friends, 
that in whatever else we may be thoughtful, in 
whatever degree the idea of duty to our God 
and Father may either attract or repel us, there 
is just one matter of which we are strangely 
thoughtless. We forget how easily God could do 
without us. It is a very trite saying that Chris- 
tian duty is Christian privilege. That utterance 
of the pulpit is very familiar to us, that, in the 
gospel, promise and precept go together. Labored 
sermons are often preached to show—as if to 
tempt us to Christian duty —that nothing that a 
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Christian does can in any wise fail of reward. 
There is truth in all this; truth which might well 
set a lazy Christian —if such be not an anomaly 
—thinking. But this is not all of it; nay, it is 
not the great truth back of it. The difficulty with 
us all is, —rather, it is our weakness, —that in 
what He requires of us, we fail to see how God 
magnifies us. ‘What is man,” says one, “ that 
thou dost magnify hin? Thou madest him a little 
lower than the angels, Thou crownest him with 
glory and honor.” Failing to see this, we come 
to view ourselves as independent of God. Will, 
choice, and the power to love and serve Him, are 
ours; yet, when a moment’s pressure upon the 
springs of life might undeceive them, multitudes 
think and act as if the question of what one should 
render unto the Lord were, at the very least, 
debatable! and this, too, when the question is one 
where the right is indisputably on one side, — the 
Lord’s side. I cannot, indeed, solve the mystery 
how God keeps us in life, and yet in the matter of 
our religious obligations and privileges leaves us 
to the exercise of our own choice. What I know 
is, that in the testimony of conscience to a right 
and a wrong, and in a volume which upon every 
ground and evidence must be from God, I am put 
into a position of and for personal moral choice. 
That is the great, nay, patent fact overriding 
every seeming mystery, every alleged obstacle, 
that in my conscious being, and in the testimony 
of revelation, there is conclusive evidence to the 
fact and faculty of human choice. Mark, if you 
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please, the precise statement, —not the power to 
evade moral responsibility, not the power to secure 
moral neutrality, not the power to avoid moral 
consequences; but the power to choose. There 
is no power to equal that. And the power to 
choose in the domain of the moral and spiritual, 
who can measure its dignity, who can estimate 
its responsibility? The tremendous feature in 
the exercise of moral choice is, that in neither 
alternative are we, in a phrase of common use, let 
alone. ‘The issues of choice for good or for evil, 
for God or for self, for happiness or woe, do not so 
much follow, as they seal choice. In other words, 
there is no interval between moral decisions and 
their results. Determination in the one or the 
other direction is itself, and at once, cause and 
effect. He who sceptically says, “Who is the 
Lord, that I should serve him?” by that very fact 
takes a step in the direction at least of moral dis- 
aster. He who from the heart says, “I will love 
the Lord at all times; His praise shall be ever in 
my mouth,” has, in the very utterance, gained “a 
coign of vantage,” for knowing from the heart 
that the Lord is gracious. ‘“ Who is on the Lord’s 
side?” 

Let me say, finally, that to any thoughtful mind 
there would seem to be no question of the advan- 
tage of being on the Lord’s side. If, reversing 
the common order of a sermon, we turn for the 
moment to the original connection of the text, we 
shall be at no loss for an illustration. In a certain 
stage of their journey towards Canaan, doubting 
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the presence of a protecting God, even while 
remembering their deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage, the Israelites had converted their orna- 
ments, their gold ear-rings, which, says the chroni- 
cle, were in the ears of their wives, their sons, and 
their daughters, into the image of a molten calf. 
They worshipped this, they sacrificed to it, — thus 
symbolizing, among other things, the modern wor- 
ship of riches; they cried out, ‘* These be thy gods, 
O Israel, which have brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt.” Then Moses stood in the gate of 
camp, and said, “ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 
And the Lord said unto Moses, ** Whosoever hath 
sinned against Me, him will I blot out of My book. 
Therefore, now, go and lead the people into the 
place of which I have spoken unto thee. Behold, 
Mine angel shall go forth before thee.” Just this 
extract from the book of Exodus is itself a sermon. 
Men sometimes ask for short sermons: here is one 
of the shortest. It is a sermon from the very 
book of God. The God Who spoke to the Israel- 
ites by his servant Moses is the same God, the 
Father of us all, Who, in the gospel of His Son, 
speaks thus to us, “In all service to Me, in all 
honest, persevering endeavor for holiness of life, 
in all submission to My will, in all diligence in My 
work, Mine angel shall go before thee.” In the 
review of past sins and neglects, and for the sub- 
duing of wayward dispositions and tempers, one 
may have to go down into the valley of humilia- 
tion; yet, with the angel of the covenant for a 
guide, that is not cheerless. John Bunyan’s 
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description of this is one of the most beautiful 
pictures of Christian experience in our language. 
He speaks of it as lying at the foot of the hill of 
Difficulty, and says Greatheart to his compan- 
ions, “ It is fat ground, and, as you see, consisteth 
much in meadows; and, if a man should come here 
at the right season, he might see that which would 
be delightful to him. Behold how green the val- 
ley is, also how beautiful with lilies!” I have 
known many laboring men who have got good 
estates in the valley of humiliation, for “God 
resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the hum- 
ble.” Can you think of any thing comparable 
with that? ‘“ Who is on the Lord’s side?” 


Drue Content. 
Rry. Epwarp B. Boaes, D.D. 


‘‘7 HAVE LEARNED IN WHATSOEVER STATE I AM, THEREWITH TO BE 
CONTENT.” — Phil. iv. 11. 


CONTENTMENT is something all long for, and 

extol as necessary to happiness, yet it is attained 
by very few. 
- The word “ content” conveys the idea of self- 
satisfaction, sufficient for one’s self, the absence 
of any desire for change. Sometimes it is used as 
though synonymous with resignation, but this is 
not correct: to be satisfied with a loss, and resigned 
under a loss, are not the same thing. 

The first point to be noticed is, that there is a 
false as well as a true content; and that men, not 
knowing or not thinking of this, are apt to teach 
and seek the wrong kind, and wonder it does not 
satisfy them. To be content with every thing he 
is or has, is not the right state of mind for a man. 
To be self-satisfied, to desire to remain just as he 
is, so far from being desirable, is really wrong. 
Consider how this would put a stop to all improve- 
ment. If we are to teach that it is each man’s 
duty to be content with his position, meaning 
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thereby that it is wrong for him to make any effort 
to better that condition, we at once take from him 
all motive for exertion: he sinks into sloth; deteri- 
oration must follow. Who are they that are will- 
ing to continue just as they are, without change 
for the better? None but the beasts of the field, 
and savages of the very lowest type of humanity, 
or those who have sunk by vice below the level of 
manhood. 

Behold man in his natural condition, as unim- 
proved by civilization and religion. Are we to 
teach him ‘‘in that state in which he is, therewith 
to be content”? If so, what need of missionaries ? 
Or, in civilized lands, are we to tell the sinful, the 
ignorant, the debased, “therewith to be content”’? 
Surely not. Or looking at ourselves morally, at 
our own evil habits, unsubdued tempers, and badly 
directed desires ; or intellectually, at the little we 
know, and the vast fields of knowledge open to our 
studies; or socially, at the small amount of good 
we do, and how much we might accomplish, — look- 
ing thus at ourselves, comparing that which we are 
with that which we might and ought to be, are we 
in this sense to apply to ourselves our text, and say, 
“TI must learn to be content with my present 
state”? Surely this cannot be its meaning; most 
certainly it is not the teaching of other Scriptures. 
On the contrary, we might easily show that dis- 
content has done vast good in the world; that dis- 
satisfaction, and the desire to better himself, have 
had a great influence in elevating man in the scale 
of being. Indeed, this dissatisfaction with his 
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condition is a marked distinction between man and 
beast. Here also we may note that discontent has 
wrought both evil and good for man, according as 
it was wrongly or rightly directed. For as discon- 
tent with the original position in which God placed 
him was the cause of his fall, so is discontent with 
that fallen condition a cause of his restoration. 

I lay down, then, two evident propositions, so 
evident that I need not stop to argue them. 

First, We are not to confound “content” with 
apathy or sloth; saying, as some are apt to do, 
“Let well enough alone.” 

Second, “Content” is quite compatible with 
strenuous efforts for improvement, and a readiness 
to accept a better position when it can properly be 
attained. 

Our text will help us, when understood, in know- 
ing our wisdom and duty in regard to this matter 
of content. 

It ought to read, “I have learned in whatever 
circumstances I am,— more literally, in whatever 
things I may be, —to be self-satisfied, or content. 
If you will look in your Bibles, you will find the 
word “therewith” printed in italics, showing it is 
not in the original. Indeed, it is not possible to 
convey in English the brevity and force of the 
Greek original. As translated, the words “ there- 
with to be content” convey a false meaning. The 
apostle does not say that he is satisfied equally with 
all things; but that in all things, under all circum- 
stances, he has learned content, —a very different 
thing; and the context shows what these circum- 
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stances are under which he has learned and prac-: 
tised this difficult lesson. 

He has been speaking of his bodily suffering 
and wants, and acknowledges the help given by 
the Philippians in his necessity, intimating that 
before that help came he had suffered, but now he 
was well supplied; and then thanks them not 
merely because they had relieved these wants, for 
he had learned under all circumstances to be con- 
tent, but because he desired fruit that may abound 
to their account. 

It is, then, “in respect of want,” —i.e. in regard 
to his bodily wants and comforts, — he speaks in our 
text and its context. ‘I am well instructed in 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need.’” Whatever his circumstances 
in regard to these, he had learned in suffering, as 
well as prosperity, to find a satisfaction the former 
could not remove, nor the latter confer. So that, 
when St. Paul is speaking of the state in which he 
is, he is referring solely to his bodily condition or 
circumstances, and not at all to his spiritual state. 
On the contrary, in regard to the latter he uses 
very different language. ‘“ Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
which are before, I press toward the mark.” 
“Let us go on to perfection.” His whole spirit 
is that of one urging men to be dissatisfied with 
their spiritual condition, and to strive for a better. 

Now, a little reflection will convince us that we 
do, most of us, reverse the Apostle’s rule; and, 
while we are very apt to be quite self-satisfied 
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with our spiritual state, we very seldom, if ever, 

are content with our temporal condition, or are 
able to find a satisfaction of mind under all exter- 

nal circumstances. I present for your careful 
consideration this brief statement of the apostle’s 
teaching./ In spirituals, be discontented with your 
state, striving and grasping for heavenly wealth; 
in temporals, be content with what Providence , | 
orders: so shall you be happy. a 

As I have already said, it is about the things in 
which St. Paul had learned content, we are most 
apt to be discontented. It is the things which 
concern our body, our senses, our animal or even 
intellectual wants, we mostly grasp and strive for. 
Hence result so much restlessness and consequent 
unhappiness. For these things cannot satisfy an 
immortal nature. They are transitory and decep- 
tive. They never are what, while seeking them, 
we think they will be. They pall and weary us in 
the very use. Constant change is required. That 
which pleases the pampered appetite one day, soon 
disgusts. Even the intellect is never content; 
new fields constantly open before us. ‘The eye 
is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with 
hearing.” 

Read the book Ecclesiastes, the saddest record 
of discontent ever written. One who had every 
opportunity of making the experiment tells us his 
experience. He tried pleasure, and it was vanity 
and vexation. He tried wisdom, human wisdom, 
and writes, ‘‘In much wisdom is much grief; and 
he that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow.” 
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The end of all, “ Vanity of vanities, saith the 
Preacher, all is vanity.” Yet it is our desires 
in regard to these very things we spend our 
lives in trying to fulfil. We have not such a 
house as we wish, and so are discontented. We 
cannot get just such food as we prefer, or it is 
not prepared so as to suit our taste; and we make 
ourselves and those about us unhappy by fretting 
over this. Or our clothes may not be of so fine a 
texture or color as we like, or are inferior in fash- 
ion to those worn by our neighbor; or our relative 
position in society is not equal to our ambition. 
Thus, because we are not or have not something 
different, we permit ourselves to be discontented 
and unhappy. I might dwell on the list, but 
leave you to think it over for yourselves. Are 
you not altogether content? Examine why not, 
you will probably find it to be about something 
in your external condition, something of this earth 
you think you need and have not got. It is well 
worth your while to see if it be so, for you never 
can be happy while this is the case. But mark, as 
has been said before, this discontent is very differ- 
ent from a desire for improvement, that, properly 
controlled and exercised, helps to make us content. 
We may be happy with what we have, even while 
striving for something better. I am dissatisfied 
with my present amount of knowledge, yet find 
content in trying to increase my store. 

Now, I admit that content in regard to these 
things is not natural to man. So St. Paul knew. 
He says, “I have learned;” and again, “T am 
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instructed.” In fact, it requires hard study and 
much watchfulness before we can truly say, “I 
have learned in whatsoever state I am, to be 
content.” But it is a lesson we all should try 
to learn, and any helps we can get ought to be 
welcome. Permit me, then, to suggest a few plain 
rules to aid us before I speak of that which under- 
lies all, and without which the rest are useless. 

1. Let us learn not to be annoyed with little 
things which go wrong, nor to magnify them and 
fancy them worse than they really are. A dispo- 
sition to “borrow trouble,” as it is called, or to 
think things of small consequence necessary to 
our comfort, is especially to be guarded against. 
No matter how favorable may be a person’s situa- 
tion in other things, this will imbitter all. Recall 
how often you have anticipated a trouble which 
never came, or which amounted after all to but 
little. Ponder on our Lord’s word, ‘“ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

2. Let us learn to make the best of every thing, 
and for this purpose cultivate the habit of looking 
on the bright side of things. We scarcely know 
how much content we lose by not doing this. 
Few things are all bad, few are all good. The 
web of life is of a mingled woof, good and evil are 
woven together; and much of our content or dis- 
content will arise from the habit we may form of 
looking upon the one side or the other. <A habit 
of criticising, of seeking faults, engenders a discon- 
tented spirit: so, on the contrary, a good-humored 
disposition, a habit of keeping our temper under 
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the little vexations of every-day life, makes us con- 
tent. Some persons allow themselves to become 
so irritable, that trifles light as air, the slightest 
opposition or disarrangement of their plans, will 
do away with all their satisfaction. We all must 
have noticed the difference in such characters. 
Some bring gloom and unhappiness to all about 
them, are discontented themselves, and make 
those about them unhappy: while the others 
seem to bring sunshine wherever they go; easily 
satisfied themselves, they make others cheerful 
and contented. 

But, above all, if we compare these things of 
earth with the higher things of the intellect, and 
especially of the spirit, we shall learn their little 
real importance. The one is transitory and deceit- 
ful, the others are eternal and satisfactory. Shall 
we allow our whole existence to be imbittered 
because we cannot possess a few things which are 
of little real value, which we must soon leave 
behind, while we neglect others of the utmost 
importance! 

This brings us to the point to which we have 
all along been tending. The above rules, and 
others like them, will be found useful in help- 
ing us to learn content, but after all will be of 
little avail unless founded on, and carried out in, 
the great principle which actuated St. Paul. The 
great motive and cause of content is to be founded 
on a love for God, a confidence in His protection, 
and a sense of His ever-abiding presence. ‘“ Be 
content with such things as ye have, for He hath 
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said, ‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 
So in our text this underlies all, and in this spirit 
we may retain the old philosophic meaning of 
the word (autarchia), self-sufficient. For he who 
dwelleth in God, and God in him, can be placed 
in no situation in which that Divine presence can 
be taken from him, and therefore is independent 
of external circumstances, since under all he has 
within himself that which constitutes his real 
content and strength. So St. Paul writes im- 
mediately after our text, “ I can do all things,” — 
literally, “Iam strong for all things ” — “ through 
Christ enabling me.” 

Notice the different views men take of the 
nature and power of religion; i.e., of our connec- 
tion with God. ‘To some He is an outside power, 
a fate, directing, teaching, forcing, or protecting. 
This is too much the view of some who are called 
Christians, and was that of the old heathen. The 
self-content (autarchia) of the old philosopher who 
used the same word of our text was in himself, in 
his own power of endurance, under all circum- 
stances, or of gathering around himself that which 
he thought sufficed for self, according as he be- 
longed to the Stoic or the ,Epicurean school. 
Therefore, he never was truly content, for no 
man was ever yet really sufficient to himself. 
Hence, the old world was full of discontent and 
repinings. But when Christianity came with its 
teachings of a new inward power, its word, 
“Christ in us,”—not outside of, but in us, a 
part of us, an enabling, energizing power, — 
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they felt at once, here is what we need. It was 
thus that it so practically met the wants of the 
race, infusing a new power into effete manhood, 
which gave its wonderful success to the first 
preaching of the gospel. It is a lesson we all 
need to learn and act upon, that Christ, through 
the Holy Spirit, is to be a real power in us. Our 
self-sufficiency — content — must come from the 
in-dwelling Divine Spirit, making us strong to 
bear, to act, to conquer. 

Behold, two ships put forth to sea,—the one 
with masts and cordage and sail, and skilled and 
sufficient crew, yet helpless in itself, dependent 
for safety and motion on the winds of heaven. 
With favoring breeze, and widespread sails tower- 
ing to heaven, and floating banners, bravely it 
leaves the harbor, a proud, a glorious sight. But 
soon opposing storms arise. The forceful winds 
oppose its progress, turn it aside, and drive it from 
its destined course. The very spars on which its 
motion depends become sources of danger. With 
torn sails and riven masts, it is driven helpless 
before the storm, a prey to the cruel waves, 
which, at their will, dash over its deck, shatter 
its bulwarks, and at last toss it, a total wreck, 
upon the rocks. The other ship, with far less 
gallant show of mast and sail, exposed to the same 
storm, rides safely, holds on its destined course in 
spite of wind and wave, presenting to both its 
strongest point, and so, with toil and effort and 
need of courage and skill in the crew, through all 
opposing forces, winning its way straight to the 
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haven where it would be. This last is self-suffi- 
cient. Low down within its hull, hidden from 
outward eye, lies a power working in it, not ori- 
ginally of itself, yet so put there as to become 
incorporate with it; and, so long as it retains that 
in-working strength, so long it is safe. 

Let us learn thence our lesson of Christianity. 
You have sought and prayed for content, for a 
full Christian life. Have you sufficiently under- 
stood that this life must be Christ in you, —that 
‘knowledge and feeling alone are not religion? 
Christian religion is the in-working power of the 
Holy Ghost. That power you may obtain, if by 
the diligent use of the means of grace, you seek 
it. Our Lord has promised, “If a man love me, 
he will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him, and We will come unto him and make Our 
abode with him.” ‘Then shall we be able to say, 
“T have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein 
to be content.” ‘For I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” 


Dhe Righteous Searcelp Saved. 


Tee Rey. D. PARKER MorGAn, RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF 
THY HEAVENLY Rest, New Yor«k. 


“Tf THE RIGHTEOUS SCARCELY BE SAVED, WHERE SHALL THE UNGODLY 
AND THE SINNER APPEAR? ” —1 St. Peter iv. 18. 


THERE are here two leading thoughts, and thus 
our text most naturally divides itself under the 
two following heads : — 

1. In the first place, you have a fact taken for 
granted; viz., that the righteous are “scarcely” 
saved. 

2. In the second place, you have a question 
arising from that fact; viz., Where shall the un- 
godly and the sinner appear? 

Let us consider the fact here taken for granted ; 
and, for the better understanding thereof, we must 
be clear as to who are “the righteous” in our 
text. 

Need we say that they are not the self- 
righteous? Nay, they are not those, who, because 
their lives are moral, and their reputation blame- 
less, think that therefore they have done all that 
can be required of them by God. 
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Neither are they those poor hypocritical beings 
spoken of in the twenty-third chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel: “Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and 
of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full 
of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 

Who, then, dear reader, are these “righteous” 
of whom our text speaks ? 

In the language of “Holy Writ,” the “right- 
eous ” always signify the “justified ;” that is, those 
who “are accounted righteous before God, only 
for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by faith, and not for their own works or desery- 
ings.” . 

The “righteous” in our text are neither those 
who rely upon their own uprightness, nor yet 
those, who, while outwardly righteous before men, 
are inwardly unclean before God; but they are 
those, who, with true penitence and a lively faith, 
have put on Christ in baptism, and to whom, 
therefore, the righteousness of Christ is imputed 
of God. 

Now, it is of these children of God that the 
Apostle suggests that they are “scarcely ” saved. 
But let none be affrighted at this expression. 
The Apostle had no desire to insinuate in these 
words that there is any doubt of the salvation 
of even the weakest of God’s people. God 
forbid ! 
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For your comfort we would remind you of the 
Master’s words (St. John x. 27, 28): “My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they fol- 
low me: and I give unto them eternal life; and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand. My Father, which 
gave them me, is greater than all; and no 
one is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.” 

Of the final salvation, then, of the child of 
God, there can be no doubt; and the Apostle’s 
meaning in this passage would be more simply 
rendered thus: If the righteous be saved with 
difficulty, where shall the ungodly and the sinner 
appear ? 

And surely there are difficulties in the way of a 
soul’s salvation, difficulties so great that none but 
God could remove them. For did not God’s own 
attributes place, so far as man was concerned, 
an insuperable obstacle in the way of a sinner’s 
escape? God was just as well as merciful; and it 
was of the essence of God’s character that His 
mercy should not be exercised at the expense of 
His justice. Here, then, was a problem which 
nothing less than the infinite wisdom of God 
could solve ; viz., How could God be just, and the 
justifier of penitent sinners ? 

If God’s justice was to be respected, then sin 
must be punished. If God’s mercy was to be 
exercised, then the sinner must be saved. But 
how could sin be punished, and the sinner at the 
same time be saved ? 
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Here was a difficulty. But it was solved by 
the grace of God. 


“ Grace first contrived the way 
To save rebellious man, 


What it cost Jehovah to carry out that plan 
you must surely know. You have read of the 
cradle in the manger at Bethlehem; of the Man 
of sorrows, acquainted with grief. You have 
read of Gethsemane’s bloody sweat, of the purple 
robe and the crown of thorns, of the spitting and 
the mocking, — yes, and of the nailing and the 
dying. 

It cost all that, yea, and much more than 
human tongue can ever tell, to save your soul and 
mine, and still let God’s attributes be perfect 
and inviolate as in the past eternity. 

This, then, was one difficulty. But, when the 
sinner is justified, he is not thereby made meet for 
heaven. Even in the regenerate there remaineth 
(Article of Religion IX.) the infection of nature, 
— the remnant of the old man; so that the life of 
the believer on this side of the grave is one con- 
tinued struggle against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

Even the good St. Paul confesses with sorrow 
that there were two laws in his members, the law 
of the flesh warring against the law of the spirit: 
so that the things he would do, them he could 
not do; and the things he would not do, them 
he did. 

Alas, how true a type of a believer! Who of 
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us all that are trying to walk aright, but knows 
only too well that itis “with difficulty” we are 
able to keep in the path that leadeth unto life? 
Truly there are difficulties in the way of our sal- 
vation, — difficulties arising from the weakness of 
the flesh, and from the temptations placed forever 
in our way by the Devil, the sworn enemy of the 
souls for whom Jesus died. 

You must surely now see the meaning of the 
apostle’s words, “If the righteous scarcely be 
saved.” 

And here we are led to face the second thought 
in the text,— this most awful question, Where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ? 

The Apostle evidently has in his mind here two 
different characters, or classes, of offenders. The 
“ungodly,” as the word indicates, are just those 
who live without God in the world, — those people, 
good enough in their way (as the world counts 
goodness), careful in business, reputable in charac- 
ter, but who, from January to December, practically 
ignore God. 

These are they of whom the Saviour spoke (St. 
Luke xvii. 26.), “As it was in the days of Noe, 
so shall it be also in the days of the Son of man. 
They did eat, they drank, they married wives, 
they were given in marriage, until the day that 
Noe entered into the ark, and the flood came, and 
destroyed them all.” 

Mark, how that nothing grossly sinful is charged 
against these people. No; the charge is that they 
were “ungodly,” ignoring God in their every day 
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life. Alas, it is with many just the same to-day! 
They live without any real recognition of God. 
These are the “ungodly.” 

But who is “the sinner”? He it is who wil- 
fully disobeys his God, and, with his eyes open, 
commits sins which he knows are a violation of 
the eternal laws of God. 

Among the number of these sinners are the 
sabbath-breaker, the drunkard, the swearer, the 
adulterer, and the covetous man. But we will 
not seek to name these sinners. Alas, they are 
only too well known! 

In conclusion, we would most solemnly ask once 
more, If the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear ? 

If even those souls who have accepted God’s 
mercy in Christ, and have laid their sins at the 
foot of the cross, reach heaven only with difficulty, 
where shall those unhappy souls appear in the last 
day who have quietly ignored God all their life 
long, or have even deliberately disobeyed His laws, 
_ trampling under foot the Son of God, and doing 
despite unto the Spirit of grace? 

Where shall these appear? Surely reason, no 
less than revelation, gives answer: They shall 
appear upon the left hand, among the goats, 
among the tares, among the lost. 

Can it be that you are of the number of these 
ungodly or sinful ones? If so, let me appeal to 
you, by the love of God and by the sacrifice of 
His Son; let me appeal to you, by your hopes of 
heaven and by your dread of hell, to lay aside 
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every weight and the sin which does so easily beset 
you. 

For,—and would that the words might be 
graven upon thy soul by the Spirit of God, — 
“if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall 
the ungodly and the sinner appear?” 


Dhe Whings Wndone. 


Tue Rev. A. A. BUTLER, RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
ErrpHany, NEw Yor. 


‘(But BE YE DOERS OF THE WORD.” — St. James i. 22. 
‘‘* WE HAVE LEFT UNDONE THOSE THINGS WHICH WE OUGHT TO HAYE 
DONE.” — General Confession. 


I HAVE never yet met a well man who doubted 
his own final salvation. Every one expects, what- 
ever may be the fate of others, that he is certainly 
going to be saved. I doubt not but what you all 
have the same expectation. But did you ever 
examine yourselves to discover the process of 
reasoning by which you have come to so satisfac- 
tory a conclusion? If you have, did you not find 
it to be something like this : — 

T expect to be saved, not because I am perfect, — 
no man is that, — but because Iam not a wicked or 
an immoral man. I try to do about what is right, 
and I think I succeed full as well as the majority 
of men. I keep the Commandments fairly well. 
I never denied the Almighty, and am not a profane 
man. I do not myself work on Sunday, nor allow 
those I control to work on that day. I have never 
ill-treated my parents. Everybody knows that I 
am not a murderer, neither am I an adulterer. 
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As to stealing, no man ever thought of my name 
in connection with it. I have not knowingly 
borne false witness against any one; and, as to 
covetousness, I have always earned my living, 
or had enough of my own. So that, while I 
cannot say that I am perfect, still I am not one of 
those that live by cheating and swindling, or get 
rich by lying, using other persons’ money, or tak- 
ing a dishonest advantage of my neighbor. That 
is why I expect to be saved. 

I find no fault with your own estimate of your 
life and character, I do not deny the general 
truthfulness of all you have said; but did you ever 
ask yourself, What is the Master’s estimate of my 
life and character? It satisfies me; but would it 
satisfy Him? I think it entitles me to everlasting 
life: would He,.the final Judge, say so? 

Did you ever think, in connection with your 
own salvation, of that one vivid revelation of the 
state immediately after death given us by the Son 
of God? Christ, you remember, showed us the 
condition of two departed souls. 

Of one of them we read the startling words, 
“He lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and seeth 
Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. And 
he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy 
on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water, and cool my tongue.” 

That certainly was a fearful state to be in, a 
terrible state even to think of; but, then, he must 
have been a desperately wicked man while on the 
earth, — a murderer, perhaps. 
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No, he never killed any one. 

Not a murderer? Then he must have been 
both an adulterer and a thief, to have come to 
such an end as that. 

No, he was never charged with adultery; and 
he had an abundance of worldly wealth without 
robbing others. 

That is very strange; not to have committed 
any of those crimes, and yet to be suffering with 
the lost! He must, then, have been an exceedingly 
profane man, and a regular sabbath-breaker: so 
God made a special example of him. 

No: neither the vain taking of the holy name, 
nor the profaning of the sacred day, was ever laid 
to his charge. 

Why, what, then, was his great offence? Was 
he an unclean idolater? No. An abuser of his par- 
ents, or a drunkard? No. A liar or false swearer? 
No. One, then, who defied God and abused 
man? No. 

No? No? Why, what in the name of reason 
is he suffering torments for if he is not a criminal? 
What did he do to bring himself to such wretched- 
ness and horror? 

He did —nothing! He is not suffering for what 
he did. He is suffering for what he did not do; 
for the things he left undone; for the righteous 
acts, the loving deeds, and the holy work which 
he might have done, which he had ample time 
and means to do, and did not do them. 

God gave him life, and he took good care of it 
—for himself. God gave him time and opportu- 
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nity; he carefully occupied them —for himself. 
God gave him strength of hand, and clearness of 
intellect ; he did not squander them, he cultivated 
them — for himself. God gave him talents, and he 
zealously educated them — for himself. God gave 
him a genius for making money, and he guarded 
and increased it—for himself. God blessed the 
labor of head and hand with an abundant return, 
and he accumulated wealth—for himself. In 
short, he was rich, and enjoyed his riches in a 
sordidly selfish, but extremely respectable and 
self-satisfactory manner, and confidently expected 
(like all selfish and self-satisfied people) that he 
would lie down in comfort, and awake in bliss. 
He made a fearful mistake, the most terrible one 
possible for an immortal soul. 

This was his mistake. He was perfectly satis- 
fied with a life of negations. He shut his eyes to 
the fact that he owed God a positive service, that 
he owed heaven a positive character. God gave 
him His life to occupy in doing good, but he did 
no good. God gave him time for spiritual duties, 
but he did not do them. God gave him head and 
hand and heart to devote to holy service, but he 
did not so use them. God gave him eye and ear, 
voice and talent, with which to discover Jehovah’s 
will and obey it; but he did not do so. God gave 
him a genius for accumulating, that he might gain 
wealth in such a manner as to make himself and 
others the better for his gains; but he did not so 
gain it. He forgot that all God’s gifts are loans, 
forgot that he must be a large-hearted and gener- 
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ous steward, and he was not generous or large- 
hearted. He forgot that the supreme end and 
object of life is to cultivate the spiritual man, to 
prepare the immortal character — his own and his 
neighbor’s —for the glorious presence of God. 
Dives forgot all this, and what he suffered was the 
natural and inevitable result of his own neglect. 
His end is a warning to every man whose supreme 
object in life is to glorify, not Almighty God, but 
himself. For “ there is a way which seemeth 
right unto aman, but the end thereof is the way 
of death.” 

Therein lies its great and subtle danger, —it 
““seemeth right.” Dives was satisfied with him- 
self, with his home, with his enjoyments. He 
devoted his whole time and money to the increas- 
ing of that self-satisfaction and self-gratification. 
He never thought of what he had left undone. 
He never so much as dreamed that he was endan- 
gering his soul by sins of omission. His stomach 
may have sometimes reproached him, but we have 
no record that his conscience ever did. His char- 
acter and conduct were perfectly satisfactory to 
himself, and that was sufficient. All that he 
wanted was ease, comfort, enjoyment; and God 
gave them to him. God gave him his own heart’s 
selfish yearning, and with it— what inevitably 
accompanies the gratification of self only —little- 
ness of soul. And that poor, starved, shrivelled 
spiritual character went at death to its ‘own 
place;” the place for which it was prepared, the 
only place it was fitted to fill. 
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Do not read the lesson of Dives in a shallow 
way. Do not mock your heart’s great need by 
saying, I am not rich, this lesson is not for me. 
You are rich; if not in dollars, then in some other 
possession. Only the fool or the imbecile can say, 
I am rich in nothing, I am responsible for nothing. 
If you have not money, you have a life: what are 
you doing with it? You have intellect, mechani- 
eal ingenuity, business tact: how are you using 
them? You have strength of head, of hand, of 
heart; you have a moral character, and a moral 
influence ; you have a never-dying soul: what are 
you doing for God with them? 

It is not enough to say, I am doing nothing 
wrong, nothing evil. Dives did nothing, and is 
condemned; condemned because he did not do 
something, something manly, something wo- 
manly, something Christ-like. 

No matter who or what you are, you have 
wealth, —wealth of purse, wealth of body and 
mind, or wealth of soul. It is God’s gift to you, 
—the gift of His goodness, the gift of His tender 
love; given that you may use it to help yourself, 
and your neighbor, to become more and more 
Godlike. 

For its right use, or its wrong use, you must 
answer at the last day. If you are intrusted with 
great wealth, social power, or moral influence, you 
have much to answer for if you allow the cause 
of Christ to suffer because you do not give it your 
personal aid and support. If your words are not 
against the evil of your own day, if your deeds are 
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not against the wickedness in the midst of which 
you are living, if your own neglect of religious and 
spiritual duty countenances what you ought to 
denounce, and your own example encourages what 
you ought to condemn, then are you following in 
the footsteps of Dives. 

But whether your wealth be great or little, what 
talents God has given you, He has given you them 
to use for Him. For them you are answerable to 
heaven. If you are rich with ten talents, then are 
you responsible for the ten; if five are yours, then 
are you responsible for the five; and, if you have 
only one, you are responsible for the one: to 
bury it is to be recreant to your trust. It is not 
enough that you do not devote it to sin. It is 
not enough that you do nothing with it. Doing 
nothing never saved any one. It has lost — God 
only knows how many. 

Christianity is not a negative religion. The 
taking up of the cross of Christ does not mean 
passively waiting to be transported to heaven on 
a bed of roses. Being a Christian means doing 
something, and being something. It means believ- 
ing and obeying God. It means repentance for 
the past, and reformation for the future. It means 
not only Holy Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy 
Communion, but a daily denial of sin, a daily for- 
getfulness of self, a daily endeavor to live for the 
glory of the Son of God. 


fQo dking but Cesar. 


THE Rey. C. §, Apsorr, Rector or Curist CHURCH, 
BELLEVILLE, N.J. 


‘““WE HAVE NO KING BUT CasaR.”—St. John xix. 15. 


THERE is nothing which shows more completely 
the terrible black and foul thing sin is, than the 
scenes which centre about the death of our Lord. 
Here it was allowed to have comparatively full 
sway, and to reveal its true character. We see 
wicked men now, — very wicked men, — but they 
act generally under restraint; they show, perhaps, 
what they themselves are, but not what sin itself 
is. When the Jews were compassing the Lord’s 
death, the sin which was in them seemed to be 
without restraint; and it carried them on to a 
wickedness unparalleled in the history of the 
world. If we wish to know what sin is, the place 
to look is not amongst those who have a name and 
reputation to uphold in society; not amongst those 
who, even for their sinful ends, must pay some re- 
gard to morality and virtue; not amongst those 
who, goaded on by wrongs received and injuries 
inflicted, are mad with rage against their oppress- 
ors. These are, indeed, all exhibitions of sin, and 
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some of them show it most clearly in a dangerous. 
and repulsive light; but they do not reveal it in 
its true color. What was done to our blessed Lord 
shows how sin, with the malice of hell, hates sim- 
ply righteousness; and how determined and re- 
lentless it is in its pursuit of righteousness; and 
how it would, if it could, turn this world, and all 
worlds, into a hell, and transform every creature of 
the universe into a devil. For, remember, Christ 
did nothing in the whole course of his life to 
anger men. He did nothing in the way of oppres- 
sion or of injury. He did nothing to excite envy 
and jealousy. He wronged no man, either in purse © 
or in character. What aroused the evil passions 
of men against Him was not any thing they suf- 
fered at His hands, was not any thing that He did; 
but it was simply the righteousness that was in 
Him. Therefore, if we desire to understand what 
sin itself is, we must look at it in those wicked 
men, who would have nothing but the torture 
and blood of the mild and gentle and harmless and 
loving and sinless Saviour of man. 

Then we are to remember that it is a something 
which is in us; and that, although it may not, and 
probably never will, in this world, carry us to the 
same length in wickedness that it did them, that 
the same thing, nevertheless, — stn, —is in us, and 
we do not know how far it will carry us, except 
that, if unrepented of, it will in the end most 
certainly carry us to hell. 

Because we do not feel ourselves inclined to 
the gross wickedness which we see in other men, 
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cause we feel a restraint about ourselves, we do 
not realize what the sin which is in us actually is ; 
we do not realize that the circumstances in which 
we are placed, and our surroundings, and it may 
be, also, the grace of the Holy Spirit, are what hold 
us back, and keep the sin within us in check. 

Why is it that men are so indifferent as to what 
they do, and what they leave undone, as to where 
they go, and where they refrain from going? 
Why is it they are so careless with respect to the 
reforming and correcting their disposition and 
character? Would this be so, if they saw the sin 
of their nature in its horrid and corrupt ripeness ; 
the great, angry, foul ulcer, as it is, come to a 
head? We deceive ourselves most wonderfully 
on this matter. 

In the words of the text we see the degradation 
of sin, how it drags down from the position of a 
true manhood. It is only the part of a verse of 
Holy Scripture, it records but a single thing said ; 
but it speaks a great deal as to character. In this 
expression, these Jews renounced every thing of 
national honor and greatness, and gave up every 
hope they had cherished concerning the Messiah ; 
they sacrificed every principle of patriotism; every 
spark of manliness in their souls they quenched; 
and they confessed themselves the subject people, 
the abject slaves, of their Roman conquerors. 
Heretofore, their highest glory was that God was 
their king; and in the strength of this position 
they had endured haughtily, but with a certain air 
of grandeur, their oppression as a people, and as 
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individuals. They had been sustained and borne 
up by the thought of their place in the world, as 
having no king over them but One who is “ King 
of kings and Lord of lords. They were buoyed 
up by the thought that soon great David’s greater 
Son the Messiah should be raised up to rule over 
Israel, and advance them as a nation far above any 
of the nations of the world; that they should be 
the mighty conquerors under the leadership of this 
great King, trampling their oppressors under their 
feet, and taking a deep revenge for all the shame 
and cruelty they had been made to suffer. But 
the language, “ We have no king but Cesar,” was 
a complete abandonment of all such claims, and 
of every pretension of this nature. It was the ab- 
ject confession: We are not what we have claimed 
for ourselves; we yield our position as the chosen 
of God; there is no Messiah to come, to sit upon 
the throne of His father David, and Whose king- 
dom shall have no end. We give all up, we sur- 
render all, we lay ourselves in the dust at the foot 
of the throne of the Cesars, we bare our necks 
for the foot of the proud and haughty oppressor, 
we proclaim ourselves Roman slaves. What, pray, 
was it all for? Simply, that envy and hatred and 
malice might satiate themselves in the blood of 
one Who had never done them the least particle 
of harm, but Who, on the contrary, had conferred 
benefits of various kinds through His works of 
mercy on many of them, and perhaps on some of 
these very men who were hounding Him to His 
death. It was sin in the heart, acting without 
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restraint, showing its true self in its determined 
opposition to innocence and virtue, to righteous- 
ness and holiness, pushing on to any and every 
form of wickedness. 

We see init what sin itself is, and what it makes 
of men who give themselves up to its power. We 
see how low, base, and degraded a thing it is in 
itself, and how it takes the manhood out of man, 
and degrades him below the level of humanity. 
Remember, sin is in us; we are all partakers of 
sin. We see in these words, that sin, in order to 
accomplish its purpose, will stop at nothing. 

By the force of circumstances one may be 
brought under the yoke of oppression. The free 
man may have his rights and liberty taken from 
him; and, while accepting the situation, in his 
whole bearing he may show greatness of character. 
On the contrary, he may settle down in his changed: 
condition, and, losing all ambition, may sink him- 
self to its level. By the Roman arms the Jews 
had been conquered, but they had continued to 
keep up national feeling and pride. Although 
subdued, they had been able to secure for them- 
selves a certain recognition, and had been able to 
retain certain liberties. They had stoutly refused 
to acknowledge fealty to Cesar; and they held 
themselves in readiness to throw off the yoke, so 
soon as their expected Deliverer should appear. 
Thus while condemning their mode of action, 
while noting the lack of that greatness which can, 
without compromising itself, accept the unavoid- 
able gracefully, we nevertheless can see much to ad- 
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mire in their patriotism and in their faith and hope. 
It is necessary to be impressed with the peculiarly 
strong national feeling in the people, in order to 
understand the utter degradation involved in the 
language, “We have no king but Cesar.” It was 
the complete falsification of their whole lives. It 
was the thorough contradiction of their traditions 
asa people. When the sin, of which the act we 
see and condemn is simply the visible fruit, the 
outcome, — when the sin has taken a firm hold upon 
the heart, so that it controls, a man will stoop to 
almost any thing in order to accomplish his end. 
No meanness appears too low, and no degradation 
too base, for the sin of the heart not to drag him 
down to. 

In order to carry out purposes of wrong, it is 
not an unusual sight to find men falsifying their 
whole past record, and placing an indelible stain 
upon their characters. See what avariciousness 
and covetousness will make a man stoop to, in the 
many mean, sly, deceitful, tricky, and dishonest 
actions which spring from greed. See what a 
proud ambition will bring men to. See how the 
inordinate appetite for strong drink will bring men 
from respectability to the gutter. See how im- 
purity, unchastity, and all the vices of fleshly sen- 
suality, destroy manhood and turn it into a mere 
animal. The poor creature, fixed on gaining his 
sinful ends, in his degradation renounces respect- 
ability and mind and heart, in a confession such 
as “ We have no king but Cesar. He abandons 
every thing, to serve the Cesar of his own sinful 
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lusts and passions. No man in this world ever 
becomes as wicked as he is capable of becoming. 
The Jews who crucified the Lord did not stop at 
this iniquity. Eternity alone is the measure of sin 
and wickedness. Sin never stops itself, never runs 
itself out. It is folly for any one to deceive him- 
self, and it shows a great shortsightedness and a 
wonderful moral ignorance, in the face of the facts 
which are all about us in the world, for any one to 
suppose himself able to decide for himself just how 
far, and no farther, he will allow himself in the 
ways of sin; or for any one not to know that he is 
powerless in the hands of a corrupt heart — of the 
Cesar of sinful lusts and passions. 

In the end these Jews got more than they 
wanted from Cesar. “We have no king but 
Cesar,” was perhaps the one thing affirmed by 
them before Pilate which secured the object they 
desired, —the death of the Lord. But it marked 
the beginning of such cruelty as they had not 
experienced before. When they were made to feel 
the iron heel of the despot in the sufferings endured 
at the destruction of their city, how their minds 
must have reverted to the day when they cried out 
to Pilate, “We have no king but Cesar”! So is 
it with sin when it has finished its work, and 
has so entirely conquered, that its imperious will 
must be submitted to. When at last the man has 
reached that awful end in eternity, when there is 
no thought which is not sin, and no desire which is 
not evil, and no affection which is not wickedness, 
and no will but to do iniquity ; when he is entirely 
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under the control of sin, and is enduring the suf- 
fering consequent upon sin,—then will be real- 
ized the bitter degradation and curse to which sin 
legitimately tends. 

Beware how you close your eyes to the real 
nature of sin, and beware how you blind your- 
selves to your own sinful characters. 

Because self-respect is not yet lost, and respect- 
ability among men is not gone, do not misunder- 
stand the nature of sin, and of yourselves as 
sinners. You may never in this world do any 
thing to forfeit the esteem of men, and you may 
do much to win their favor; but so long as you do 
not put away the sin of the heart itself, you have 
that within you which is itself degradation, and 
which must sooner or later, in time or in eternity, 
drag you down to its depths of disgrace and in- 
famy. You are not endeavoring to get rid of sin, 
if you do not commence in a true repentance and 
a genuine faith in Christ; and you are not getting 
rid of it, if you are not battling with it, and in 
every way seeking to grow in grace and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Striving for the Faith of the Cospel. 


Tae Rey. Witwiam A, Snivety, D.D., Late Rector or 
Grace CHuRCH, BROOKLYN. 


“STRIVING TOGETHER FOR THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL.” — Phil. i. 27. 


Tuisjphrase, “the faith of the Gospel,” has a 
distinct significance in the New Testament. It 
refers to the Divine revelation of mercy and love, 
which was made complete in the incarnation of the 
Son of God; and to the acceptance of that revela- 
tion by the earnest and penitent trust of human 
hearts. As a revelation of Divine mercy, it is 
connected with long lines of antecedent prophecy, 
with symbolical services in tabernacle and temple, 
with the constant yearning of the world for a 
Redeemer, and the perpetual cherishing among the 
chosen people of the Messianic hope; but its 
definite meaning includes simply the mystery of 
the Incarnation, with all that it implies and in- 
cludes, either of Divine mercy or human trust. 
It is the message of redemption, which the Apostles 
were sent to bear to a sinful world, — the promise 
of pardon and peace through the blood of the 
Cross. 

Strange as it may seem, that message of redemp- 
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tion meets with varied forms of acceptance and 
rejection, of careless indifference and positive un- 
belief. Yet it is for the testimony of this faith of 
the Gospel that we must strive together, whether 
it be accepted or not. 

The promulgation of the Gospel at the first 
came in contact with heathenism as a religion; 
and it naturally aroused the opposition, and ex- 
cited the contempt, of the proud systems of error 
which had vainly sought to find a way to God. 
They refused to believe that the religion of a 
despised Nazarene could acomplish for men, and 
for their salvation, what the priests and seeds of 
error had failed to do. The scorn of superstition 
looked contemptuously down upon the heralds 
of the cross of Christ. The message of the Gos- 
pel next came in contact with heathenism as a 
philosophy; and the proud reason of the classic 
world sought to analyze the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, and succeeded only in proving it to be a 
myth. To every form of religious thought, and 
to every phase of intellectual life, it has come for 
eighteen centuries, to be rejected by the proud 
and lofty, but to be accepted by the humble and 
meek. The reason of this is that the message of 
the Gospel makes its appeal to the human heart 
under the power of sin, demanding the surrender 
of its pride, arousing the opposition of its obdu- 
racy, and gaining its peace only in the humble 
trust of the weary and heavy laden, who find in 
it rest and peace for their souls. 

This opposition of evil to the message of the 
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Gospel, this refusal of doubt and unbelief to accept 
the message of faith, is as real a fact to-day as it 
was when St. Paul reasoned or St. Peter preached 
on the Day of Pentecost. 

It is one of the vital questions of the day, 
How shall we meet and overcome this opposition 
of men to the gospel of Christ? How shall we 
counteract the pervading scepticism of our time 
in regard to the message of supernatural truth 
which constitutes the gospel of Christ to men? 
Naturally, the first and most efficient instrumen- 
tality must be found in the authorized proclamation 
of the gospel itself. This at once suggests the 
question, What should be the attitude of the Chris- 
tian pulpit toward the varied forms of scepticism 
and doubt in the world to-day ? 

The answer to this question will depend very 
much upon our idea of what the true function of 
the pulpit is. If it is to be a teacher of philoso- 
phy, as some of the older conceptions of its office 
held it to be, then the true method will be to 
wrestle with the doubts, and to antagonize the 
unbelief, of the day, and to endeavor by every 
possible argument to overthrow the opposition of 
error to the gospel of Christ. But the attitude 
of antagonism to error is only the negative side 
of the work of the Christian pulpit; and to make 
it the rule of its utterance might produce more 
harm than good in the final result. Aside from 
the fact that sceptics and unbelievers do not 
ordinarily place themselves under the influence 
of the pulpit, it will at once occur to our thought, 
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that to take up in detail the varied assaults of 
unbelief upon the gospel of Christ, would simply 
be to advertise and disseminate them, and so to 
give them a hearing and a currency in many 
minds to which they could not otherwise gain 
access at all. 

A distinguished pastor in one of our large cities 
announced to his congregation that on the suc- 
ceeding Sunday evenings he would deliver a series 
of sermons against the fashionable sins of the day. 
At the close of the first sermon of the course, one 
of his wisest and most attentive hearers came to 
him to say that neither himself nor his family 
could attend the remaining sermons on the sub- 
ject, for the reason that his sons and daughters 
had learned from the first one facts of evil and 
forms of sin of which they never had heard before, 
and of which they probably never would have 
heard but for this well-intended effort to denounce 
them. ‘The case is precisely the same when the 
pulpit formally attempts to refute in detail the 
assaults and doubts of the unbelief of the day. 
Where one doubt would be disposed of by such 
a process, the germs of doubt would be implanted 
in a score of minds; and the final result would be 
entirely different from what was contemplated 
by an earnest but unwise endeavor. 

But if our conception of the work of the pulpit 
be that of the Scriptures and the Church, the rule 
of its action will be easily defined. That idea is 
that the one business and duty of the Christian 
pulpit is to preach “Christ and Him crucified ;” 
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to bear a distinct message of redemption to the 
world ; to offer pardon and peace in the name of 
Jesus; and to beseech them, in Christ’s stead, 
to be reconciled to God. This can be done only 
by preaching the positive truth of the gospel, 
with the underlying thought that it is not un- 
familiar with the varied forms of scepticism and 
doubt, and with the manifold forms fof assault 
which they have made upon the citadel of the 
faith ; but that, knowing them all, it still calmly 
and earnestly bears its message still, whether men 
will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

But the pulpit to-day is only one of many in- 
strumentalities for the dissemination of truth, and 
the refutation of error; and the press may fairly 
claim to-day to rival the pulpit — if, indeed, it does 
not overshadow it—§in the education of the mul- 
titudes, and in the wide-spread influence which 
it wields; and the most earnest thought of any 
period will find its expression in its literature. 
The power of Christianity permeates every form 
and phase of thought. As the statement and de- 
fence of the gospel find expression in books, maga- 
zines, periodicals, and the teeming product of the 
press, so the opposition to the gospel, the doubt, 
agnosticism, and infidelity of the day, find their 
expression there also. But here the bane and the 
antidote stand side by side. Every man selects 
his own reading for himself. If he choose to ac- 
cept and assimilate the scepticism of the day, as it 
finds expression in printed form, he may easily con- 
firm himself in all the difficulties which men cre- 
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ate in their own imaginations, and by which they 
excuse themselves from the duty of a personal 
acceptance of the faith of the gospel. If, on the 
other hand, he choose to strengthen the convic- 
tions of his mind, and the better impulses of his 
moral nature, by the manifold defences of the 
faith which are constantly appearing in printed 
form, that pathway also lies open before him. It 
is a fact not only that the libraries of the world 
are full of the statement and defence of the faith 
of the gospel, but also that the pervading scep- 
ticism of the day, as it finds expression in books, 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, and reviews, is 
fully met and answered, in the same arena, by the 
discussion and presentation of the opposite side of 
the question. Scientific objections to the truths 
of the Bible are answered by scientific men, who, 
in addition to their knowledge and study of the 
phenomena of nature, have a personal faith in the 
supernatural; and there has not been one serious 
difficulty presented, as opposed to the Gospel, 
which has not been answered in the same region 
of thought, and by the same method. Sceptical 
assaults along the whole line of the faith have 
been repelled by theological defences in reviews, 
periodicals, and monographs of every kind, on 
every possible aspect of the contest; so that as 
faith is a voluntary act, and results from the moral 
intention which inspires it, scepticism and doubt 
are also equally voluntary, and the man who cher- 
ishes them must accept the responsibility of his 
conclusions. Here, as everywhere else in life, two 
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paths are open; and it rests with every intelligent 
man to decide for himself whether he will walk in 
the pathway of faith, or grope darkly amid the 
fogs and uncertainties and dangers of doubt. 

But there is a relation which the faith of the 
gospel bears to the individual Christian life, which 
is its best and surest defence. For the power of 
Christianity must find its residence first of all in 
individual hearts; and it must be enthroned there 
as the guide, the rule, and the consolation of life. 
That individual acceptance of the gospel is in its 
essence simply a personal loyalty to Christ as a 
personal Saviour, and the man who cherishes 
this personal trust has an anchor of the soul, 
which is sure and steadfast, and which binds him 
forever to the eternal verities which God has 
made known to men. St. Paul expressed the con- 
sciousness of that personal assurance when he said, 
** For I know Whom I have believed.” He did not 
refer to his sublime argument in the Epistle to the 
Romans; nor to his elaborate statement of doc- 
trinal truth in the Epistle to the Ephesians; nor to 
any one of the inspired letters to the early Church, 
in which he embodied the statement of the faith, 
and strengthened its defence: he simply planted 
himself upon the testimony of his own heart as a 
disciple of Christ, and referred to the abundant con- 
fidence -which that testimony gave him, when he 
said, “ For I know Whom I have believed.” And 
precisely so the Christian of to-day may place his 
best reliance upon the personal faith that is in 
him, and the personal loyalty to Christ, which is 
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at once the inspiration and the law of his life. 
Dogmatic statements, valuable as they are in their 
proper place, do not constitute the strongest basis 
of his faith; for that faith is more than an intel- 
lectual conviction. Theological systems, needful 
as they may be, are not essential to the personal 
Christian life. There is a deeper and more spir- 
itual truth in every earnest Christian life, whose 
formula the Apostle St. John has written for every 
age, “‘ He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself.” The perpetual testimony — 
of that Christian consciousness is his bulwark of 
defence against every assault of doubt and unbelief. 

The inner Christian life is not devotion to a 
dogma, nor adhesion to the shibboleth of a party, 
nor the acceptance of a theological system: it is 
the surrender of the moral nature to Christ, it 
is devotion to Him as a personal Saviour, it is the 
consecration of heart and life to His service; and 
this is the best protection we can find against 
every opposition of unbelief, and every suggestion 
of doubt. The truest safeguard of “the faith of 
the gospel”’ is the intense and loyal devotion of the 
Christian disciple to his Divine Redeemer and 
Lord, to Whom he renders the service of his life 
on earth, and in Whose promise he looks for the 
everlasting rest in heaven. 


Whe aw of Cod, and Man’s Free Agency. 


Tue Rey. EDWARD DE ZENG. 


“EVERY GOOD GIFT AND EVERY PERFECT GIFT IS FROM ABOVE, AND 
COMETH DOWN FROM THE FATHER OF LIGHTS, WITH WHOM IS NO YVARI- 
ABLENESS, NEITHER SHADOW OF TURNING.’’ — St. Jamesi. 17. 


THE origin and allowance of sin in the world 
have ever been in the mind of man a subject of 
speculation. To reconcile it with the goodness 
of God, and His attribute of omnipotence, which 
is no other than God Himself, and by which, as the 
result of His will, He could have prevented it, and 
so maintained mankind in their innocence, and that 
He should be the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, and that His purposes change not, —all this 
might seem at first thought the most difficult 
problem the human mind can ever have to solve. 
The theory that sin was allowed for the greater 
development of mind; that without it, as opposed 
to right and goodness, it could not so learn to 
appreciate the works of God, either in the soul 
or in the world; that without it God’s great 
attributes of love and mercy could never have 
been so manifestly felt in the soul, —is certainly 
not without its force; and if distinctions exist, 
sure it is that they can only be by contrast. 
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The first impressions which we receive relative to 
these distinctions are strong, and such as would 
naturally induce reflection; for they embrace 
two distinct and opposite existences, so to speak, 
which are contrary to each other, —one in a power 
unseen, and which it is taught to reverence ; the 
other within itself, and working for itself in oppo- 
sition to that power. The one it knows almost 
intuitively to be God; the other it finds to be 
in some sense its own. The one it finds to be 
holiness and goodness derived from the former; 
the other it can only control by co-operation in 
thought and will with the former. Now, how 
is this, and what is its explication? Is it any 
more difficult to comprehend the fact that sin 
might have existed, or obtained control of man 
with such faculties as he possessed, than the fact 
that he was created at all with such faculties. 
The goodness and power of God gave to mana 
being, and with it gave to him a law of obedience. 
If that was disobeyed, where was the responsibility 
for the act but in man himself? and for it he 
might be held accountable by the power which 
created him. The difference existing between 
that which bestowed, and that which received, is 
not here to be lost sight of; for the recipient 
is, beyond question, accountable to the one who 
gave. Infinite power could hardly be supposed to 
give the same infinite properties to that which it 
created, which itself possessed: therefore, some- 
thing below the creative must have been given to 
the created. As respects the latter being finite, 
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the question is, Would it be likely to yield to that 
which it had not the power to resist; and, if so, 
how could its relation be towards the Infinite 
other than one of alienation? 

Man took here an assumed power upon himself, 
and of which he did not know until the hour of 
his temptation ; and, in yielding to that, his nature 
was changed in the relation which he sustained 
towards God. He took his own will for his law 
of action, instead of the law of God. It was his 
alone, free and absolute in himself as respects the 
act; and, this being so, the great attributes of 
sovereignty and truth in God were in no way 
affected or changed; and still it could be said 
that, — 

“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” 

It is in this view that I propose to consider this 
text of Scripture,.and I shall endeavor to establish 
the proposition already made upon the analogical 
principles with which we are familiar in our knowl- 
edge as obtained or derived from real and practi- 
cal life. 

Now, it is a principle in moral ethics, that a man 
is innocent, or supposed to be so, until he shall 
have been proven to be guilty; that, if innocent, 
he is beyond the reach of censure or punishment; 
if, on the other hand, he is guilty of an act of 
wrong, he is accountable to some party for that 
act. Every act which is done bears a character of 
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some sort; and that mind never existed which 
could not discriminate between the right or the 
wrong, either of intention or act, except where 
reason was lost, or where its powers were broken. 
We say that every act bears a character of some 
sort: it bears with it either the right or the wrong 
of intention; which being known, the will has 
control to convert it or not into an act, which 
follows as the direct evidence of the intention. 
Now, if this reasoning will hold good in the one 
case, it certainly must in all. The exception could 
only be in degree of the guilt, based upon the 
degree of knowledge as respects the rule of duty. 

The every-day life of every individual exempli- 
fies this rule. Man fears the law because it con- 
demns him for its transgression. If he knows the 
law, he knows its meaning in the penalty attached 
to its violation; he knows that but for the propen- 
sity and inclination to wrong, and the committal 
of crime, which is in his nature, law would not be 
necessary ; that it is the shield of right to protect 
the upright in his ways. 

Again, law as it is thus recognized has a mean- 
ing in the very fact of its existence, as it must 
necessarily look to a cause and reason for its 
having been made; it has right and virtue in 
itself, in the sense that it is the right of man to 
protect himself against wrong. Apply this reason- 
ing here employed to the universal principle and 
inclination to sinful practice, as it is in the 
nature of man,—not losing sight of that from 
whence it sprang,— and it is but too plain, 
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that if God gave to man a law, and enjoined upon 
him obedience to it, just so long as he was obedi- 
ent to it he was innocent; but its violation was 
sin, and placed him in the position of a rebelling 
subject, going contrary to the law given him, and 
consequently amenable to it, or rather to Him 
Who made it, and Who alone had the right and 
power to execute its penalty. If the law was 
given by one and violated by another, to which 
party shall we impute the wrong, so long as the 
law was good, and the necessity for it could not 
by any show of reasoning be questioned? The 
intentions of God, Who gave to man the being 
and life which he holds, cannot in any sense be 
interpreted as being wrong, or exerted in behalf 
of His creatures in any other way than for their 
good and happiness. “God cannot be tempted, 
neither tempteth He any man: but every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death.” 

Never could it be supposed that God could be 
the author of that for which He Himself would 
inflict punishment, and even death, upon another ; 
for He could not be the author of evil. To 
suppose that, would be to suppose the Deity to be 
as changeable, weak, and unstable as man himself. 
But “do not err, my beloved brethren:” a mere 
finite mind may indeed possess a power within 
itself; but being imperfect, and thus influenced by 
the variety of objects within the compass of its 
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observation, or the motives presented for its action, 
it may change. But with God there can be “no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” If it 
were otherwise, never could the fact of the har- 
mony of universal nature be reconciled with the 
attribute of His omnipotence, whereby He controls 
all things; never would the race have been raised 
from the degradation of the fall. Power and 
love and immutability have their virtue in truth ; 
for, where that perishes, all confidence is lost. Had 
God, as in His wisdom He saw fit to give to man 
a law of obedience, and to that attached a penalty 
for its violation, not executed the penalty, His 
perfections in the perfectness of His being and 
attributes would necessarily have been impaired. 
But this could not be; immutable truth which as 
being in itself infinite in power and right, could 
not do that which the finite might do in its muta- 
bility and weakness. Hence sin was in man him- 
self, brought upon him in full knowledge of his 
dependence upon God, by a violation of a law of 
God, obedience to which was his security. 

If the object of any law is known, it is recog- 
nized in the purpose which it has in view; and 
certainly this could not have been otherwise in 
the instance of the first transgression. Now, 
where existed the knowledge of right, but as it 
was derived from God Himself, with Whom there 
is no “shadow of turning”’? Wherefore is it that 
we make a law which condemns our fellow-man 
in the committal of wrong, but from our knowl- 
edge of the law of righteousness, as obtained 
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from a source without ourselves? That rule of 
righteousness, as it is given and bestowed upon 
the race in sin, can come from no other source 
than from God Himself, “from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift.” 

In that alone is perfectness in man now; and as 
he grows in knowledge and obedience to it, so 
will he attain to that, which, asit shall be to the 
glory of God, shall also add to his own glory, in 
doing that which is lawful and right, that he may » 
save his soul alive. Perfection could hardly be 
supposed to have been given to that which was 
created, from that which created. To attain it, 
by doing that which in the exercise of his 
powers, as he was endowed, was the design of God 
respecting man, even in his best estate. Hence 
the law lest man should fall; and as he fell by his 
weakness and imperfections, so sin entered into 
the world, and death by sin, leaving at the same 
time the perfections of God, complete and entire. 
But, not to follow this reasoning farther, suffice it 
to say, that we consider the argument of supposi- 
tion, or theory, to be lost in one reality, which is 
the fact of a corrupt nature, which itself yielded 
to sin, making a law for its own protection, a 
knowledge of which it could not have derived 
but from the one source of perfectness and right. 

Now, for all this I find a proof which is to the 
shame of reason, in the attempt which it makes 
for the justification of man, by imputing sin or 
the intention of wrong to God, even in the allow- 
ance of sin. In that word allowance, as it respects 
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the relation of man to his Maker, and to that 
which God either permits or forbids, is found the 
great obstacle to belief on the part of man as to 
what God requires. As a man might reason, that 
as sin exists, so it is allowed in the intentions of 
God, he might hence infer that God was the au- 
thor of it. But in all such thought, let it be 
remembered, that it may be, and is, in the power 
of reason to presume, but not always to prove. 
We know that so far from being the author of sin, 
it is the command of God, that, wherein we have 
committed it, we should forsake it. We know 
of good and perfect gifts sent down from “the 
Father of lights,” bestowed to aid us in overcom- 
ing the sinful lusts of our flesh, and subduing 
within us the pride of life. We know of a Son of 
God, Who, as one with the Eternal Trinity, came 
down to earth, veiling Himself in our humanity, 
and in that suffering and dying a sacrifice, for 
what? For oursins. Would God, as He was thus 
manifest in His Son, suffer here on earth for that 
which He Himself allowed? We know of a Holy 
Spirit, breathing into the sinful soul the whisper- 
ings of hope to him who will forsake his sin, and 
guiding and strengthening poor weak humanity to 
walk in newness of life, and to live and follow on 
in all the commandments of God, blameless. We 
know of a glory and love shining forth in redemp- 
tion, heaven itself bearing witness to all the deeds 
of love which God in Christ wrought out for the 
salvation and restoration of man from the penalty 
attached to sin. We know that God, as He was 
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in Christ, was tempted as is man, but that the 
power was in Himself and in His own divinity to 
resist it ; and that He hath, in the exercise of that 
power and divinity, placed upon sin the seal of 
destruction, so that man by trusting himself to 
that power alone, and not in himself, may over- 
come at last. Now, if with all this before us, we 
can yet impute the origin of sin to God, we shall 
have to say, that in Christ He went to work to 
destroy that which He created or allowed, that He 
changed His purpose; and my text, which asserts 
Him to be the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, without “ variableness, or shadow of turning,” 
would be as nothing. 

Place the sins of the race of man, in his weak- 
ness, his imperfections, his variableness and chan- 
ging nature, in the scale opposite to the perfec- 
tions, and the love of God; and the finger of God 
would weigh down the balance, though earth and 
heaven, and even hell itself, were against Him. 
One drop of that blood which fell on Calvary’s 
hallowed sod would weigh it down; for it was 
the price of our redemption, and that redemption 
is love, and love is God’s universe in his intentions 
respecting it, and by it, boundless and immeasur- 
able as Himself, He willeth not the death of a 
sinner, but would that all should come to repent- 
ance. Love boundless, and truth inviolate, are 
with each other consistent. 

Angels may weep over the follies and sinfulness 
of man; and yet joy may be, that the love of God, 
which is shed abundantly, hath reached him, in 
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the sense that he feels it, and, being actuated by 
it, will strive to live in the faith of that love. 
Could I imagine heaven to be darkened forever, 
without sun or moon or stars, without light, I 
could then imagine a race of beings living on 
earth, forsaken, and without a knowledge of God. 
Or could I imagine an imperfect and changing 
nature to be in that Being Who made the world, 
and in Whom all things consist, I could then see a 
world which was broken in its harmony, and dis- 
ordered in arrangement. But it is not for me or 
any one to imagine thus; but, on the contrary, to 
see a world bright as God first made it, but 
darkened only by the sin of man, — and, further- 
more, to see that souls are alone redeemed in 
Christ, and the love of God in all redemption. 
Man alone, the sinner and at fault; God alone, 
the Redeemer in power and love; man alone in 
sin, and under its sentence, dying; God in mercy 
and in love, the Conqueror of death, the Restorer 
to life, — Himself forever living unchanged and 
unchangeable, imparting to all, who in sincerity 
and truth seek for it, that Love and that Life. 
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